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POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 
BY EMMA D. B. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


CHAP. XII+Contenued... i, 

{a ao instant, all was confusion. Raised im: 
the arms of her father, Clement Sutherland— 
who, until that moment, had remained obscure 
in the background—the swooning bride was 
borne inte the adjoining room, and laid upon 
the sofa, while restoratives were anxiously 
sought for, to be administered. 

In the meantime, in the saloon she had left, 
only two persons—Mark Sutherland and Mrs. 
Vivian—understood the cause of her fainting. 
Various innocent conjectures prevailed, far 
from the truth. “it was the heat of the room,” 
thought one; “Over-excitement,” opined an- 
other; “Standing so long,” fancied a third ; 
“The fatigue of her journey,” imagined a 
fourth. “ Really, it was too inconsiderate in 
Colonel Ashley to oblige his daughter to re- 
ceive company upon the very evening of her 
arrival,” complained Mrs. Chief Justice M——, 
a large, heavy person, fanning herself slowly. 
“T noticed her face was very pale,” said a 
sympathetic lady, drawing upon her imagina- 
tion for her facts. “Indeed! but I thought it 
was very flushed,” interrupted a matter-of-fact 
individual. 

All these various conjectures were expressed 
in low, almost ingadible, tones; while, undis- 
turbed and smiling, Mrs. Vivian passed among 
the company, and, as it were, moved upon the 
troubled waters of their half-suppressed excite- 
ment, and, with her mere smile of self-posses- 
sion, restoring calmness and order. 

Presently the door of the inner room opened, 
and the bride re-appeared, leaning lightly ypon 
the arm of her father, and attended by her 
She entered, and 
passed up the saloon to her former position. 
Several country gentlemen zealously drew for- 
ward a cushioned chair, and several sympa- 
thetic, old-fashioned ladies approached, with 
inquiries and expressions of condolence. 

Pale and weary, but smiling and self-pos- 
sessed, Mrs. Ashley gracefully accepted the 
services of the former, and replied to the inter- 
ested questions and comments of the latter. 

“Tt was yery ill-judged on the part of the 
Colonel, my dear, to subject you to the fatigue 
of a reception, just off your journey—very, in- 
deed,” said Mrs, Chief Justice M——. 

“I do really think we ought to exercise the 
good taste of retiring,” whispered another. 

Whether India heard this remark or not, she 
answered— 

“Tam not fatigued. We made but a very 
short stage to-day, and rested several hours at 
the next village. No; it was the warmth and 
closeness of the room. The windows are open 
now, and the effect has gone with the cause,” 
she added, smiling brightly, while at the same 
moment the consciousness of the first falsehood 
she had ever uttered in her life, brought a 
warm, though transient, blush to her cheek, 
that resembled the returning glow of strength, 
and reassured all doubt. 

After a little, the musicians began to touch 
their instruments, and soon struck up a lively 
quadrille air. The younger portion of the com- 
pany gave signs of restlessness. Gentlemen 

esitated, and then chose their partners for the 
set, and remained awaiting the motions of Mrs. 
Ashley. As hostess, it was her right to select 
any gentleman present, to honor with her 
hand for the quadrille; and as bride, it was 
her privilege to lead off the dance. 

When India became aware that all were 
waiting for her, she threw her eyes over the 
assembly; and the aspiring heart of many a 
youth beat faster when their beams lingered 
for an instant on him. But he for whom she 
looked was nowhere to be seen. At last, a 
smile of scorn and self-scorn writhed swiftly 
athwart her lips, and her eyes suddenly blazed 
8 their light kindled upon the form of one 
who came in at the farthest door. Quick as 
lightning flashed and fled the spasm of that 
face, leaving it serene and smiling, as she arose 
and *het the new-comer, and said, sweetly— 

“My cousin Mark, will you honor me?” 

And before the astonished man could bow. 
she had placed her hand in his, and he found 
himself by her side, at the head of’ a set, that 
instantly formed around them. : 

India spoke and smiled with her usual 
charming ease, and danced with her usual 
grace and dignity. 

And after the dance was finished, and her 
partner had led her to her seat, she detained 
him near her, toying with her fan or bouquet, 
talking of a thousand nothings. She presented 
him to her husband; and Mark Sutherland, of 
Piss politely expressed himeelf pleased to 

orm the personal acquaintance of one with 
Whose publie life and services he had been so 
ong familiar, etc. . 

Throughout the long evening, India main- 
sre & regnant self-control. And Mark 

Sutherland wondered at the seeming inconsist- 
‘ney of her conduct. He did not know, or he 
id not reflect, that in the first instance of sur- 
prise, her nerves had—so to speak—got the 
start of her will, and so betrayed her ; but that 
after once the will had regained the ascendancy 
Over the nerves, it was able to control them. 

Not again that evening did Mark Sutherland 
ar an opportunity to speak with Rosalie. 
ndia detained him at her side, smiling, chat- 
‘ing, and, in her daring audacity, carrying hack 
their recollections into scenes and times and 
pisces that suggested the parallel of taking 

ghted candles among open casks of camphine 
or : 

gunpowder. Her indifference was too well 
Stteated to be genuine. But Mark Sutherland’s 
Perfect calmness—real and thorough, as hers 
Was assumed and superficial—assisted her. 

The drama of the evening was at last over 
The company had de the lights ‘whee 
vut, and India found herself, for a few mo- 
ments, alone in her chamber. She had smiled, 
aod glanced, and chatted, and charmed ali 
tyes and ears to the last. She had gained the 
Eivecy of her chamber—she had angrily, then 

teely, rejected the services of her attendant, 
‘od turned her from the room. And now, for 
the moment, she was alone and free—the act: 
‘ng all was over—the mask might be laid 
‘side—the miserable victim of pride might 
‘sem the wretch she really was. . 
aint oh! the fearful change that came ove 

: t beautiful but ized face when the mask 
— fell! She threw herself, all robed, 
teat ened, and wreathed, as. she was, 

~ a the bed—her form pea te 

whieh eaving with the suffocati 
Vealed, from its very excess, could not be 

“False! ! falso!” ‘shia wailed. « 
to Mark! Pavan she wailed. “False 

© myself! Lost! lost! lost! 
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She never once associated t 
bride with the meeting with h 
It is true she had dreaded 
for the sake of Mark, whom she fe 
cherished an affection for India; buts 

no such oe for her. el eould Reon S ovat 
imagined—the simple integ ot eart 
dtictded her from Meecisinn the India could 
have given her hand to one man, while cher- 
ishing a thenceforth guil ce for an- 
other. Of course, she h and read of 
ladies who desecrated marriage by making a 
legal sale of themselves for money, rank, or 
convenience ; but then such were ladies of so- 
ciety, ladies of the great world—not high- 
hearted women, not women of noble senti- 
ments, like her friend India, who, if she were 
fickle, wes at least truthful, even in her fickle- 
ness* No; the thought of India, while the 
wife of another, still loving Mark, and fainting 
at his sudden ap ce, never entered the 
girl’s mind. She heard and entirely believed 
India’s own explanation of her swoon—‘“the 
closeness of the room”’—and so, undisturbed 
by the suspicion of that suffering near her, 
pubic. dadkabe known it, would have greatly 


soul to serene joy. That night in her 
she returned earnest thanks for the happiness 
accorded her. She sought her pillow in the 
fullness of content. Mark loved her! beyond 
this, she did not care to ask or hope any earth- 
ly good. Mark loved her! this was happiness 
enough for one long season. Mark loved her! 
the thought enveloped her soul in a benign 
sense of perfect protection, safety, and com- 
fort. . Mark legen her! the thought was per- 
~~ peace. Wrapped in it, she sweetly fell 
eep. 
She awoke in the morning, with a vague 
impression of a great happiness sleeping in her 
heart. Suddenly, with a shock of electric joy, 
she remembered what it was—Mark loved her! 
Again, in her morniug worship, she offered up 
fervent thonkegining for this priceless boon of 
love; and after she had made her simple 
morning toilet. she left her room, and went 
down stairs. Her self-assumed domestic duties 
claimed attention ; but still the light of her 
inward joy brightened all her countenance. 
Colonel Ashley, always an early riser, was 
in the hall when she descended. He met her, 
smiling. Sho was smiling ‘co. 
“ Well, my -bonny girl!” he said, “spite of 
late hours, our mountain breezes are beginning 
to make the roses bloom on your cheeks. You 
look very pretty this morning!” 
“ Well,’ said Rosalie, “how long am I to 
keep the keys, or when am I to deliver them 
up to Madame Pépouse ?” 
“ Ah! IT don’t know. How should I? You 
must settle that between yeu. In a few days, 
I suppose. Ask your pretty little mamma ; she 
is likely to know such points of domestic eti- 
quette. Madam does not look very much like 
the material of which Virginia housewives are 
composed, I must say. I fear, little girl, that 
you will still have to carry the keys.” | 
“Now, you know, uncle, if I am to have all | 
the duties of housekeeper, without the digni- | 
ties of mistress, [ intend to demand a salary for 
my services. Do you hear?” 
“ And you shall have it, my dear—ten kisses 
a day. ill that suit you?” 
Rosalie laughed, and left him. 4 
It was yet early in the morning, and she 
went to “see after” breakfast. Hor first visit 
was to her dairy, to have the new milk strain- 
ed, and the old milk skimmed, and the cream 
and butter iced and brought out for breakfast. 
Then she sent two little negro girls into the 
garden, to gather raspberries—a necessary 
luxury in its season on @ country breakfast 
table. Then she went into the cellar, to select 
the fresh fish and game and oysters, that had 
been kept in ice. Then went to the pantry, to 
give out coffee, tea, chocolate, sugar, &c. Then 
to the plate and china closet, to “ parade” the 
best Sevres breakfast service and the family 
plate, in honor of the occasion. Her next 
visit was to the breakfast room, to see that the 
table was well arranged. “I wonder, after 
all, if India will like to spend two hours of the 
early morning in this manner, instead of loun- 
ging them away over her own elegant toilet,” 
said Rosalie to herself, as she passed into the 
room. Finding all in order here, the busy 
little housewife passed next into that pleasant 
room near the kitchen and the pantry, and 
fronting upon the garden, and devoted to the 
picks of vegetables and fruit, and such little 
alf horticultural, half culinary its. Here 
she found her two little black handmaids, 
with their baskets of raspberries, waiting for 
her. She praised their diligence and took the 
raspberries, and was engaged in putting them 
in eut-glass dishes, and powdering them with 
sugar, when she felt a light hand laid upon 
her shoulder, and, glancing around, she saw 
Mark Sutherland standing behind her, smiling 
upon her. A sudden bright blush suffused her 
beautiful countenance; but she exclaimed, sau- 
cily— 
7 Not even the of Paul Pry, to say, 
‘T hope I don’t intrude.’ ” 
“You know you gave me the freedom of this 
room long ago, little h6usekeeper.” 
“A privilege which men like you seem in- 
clined to abuse,” answered Rosalie, glancing 
at her gingham gown, coarse apron, and turn- 
ed up sleeves. 
“Beautiful in that also, Rosalie. What a 
charming little peasant you make!” 


“T think 80 too,” said Rose, ingenuously ; 
and then, blushing and Jaughing, she suddenly 
corrected herself, saying, “ Oh / I did not mean 
that ; I meant I like this dress and this occupa- 
tion, and think they suit me perhaps as well 
as _ other.” ; 
“Shall I help you with this also, Rosalie? ” 
said Mark, taking up a sugar-duster. 
“Oh no, thank you! I have nearly done. If 
you want employment, you may go into the 
arden and select a bouquet of the sweetest half 
Brae white rose buds and heliotrope that you 
can find, as a morning offering to our bride.” 
“ And for you, a posy of heartsease,” he an- 
swered meaningly, pressing her fingers as he 
went. 
Panay pone pee, Senlt Capeneesing os 
edges of the dishes wit green leaves, an 
sent them tothe table. Then she eit and 
changed her dress for breakfast; and when 
Mark returned from the gy a found her 
standing in the Mall waiting for him. 
She was looking very lovely, in her fresh 
white muslin morning dress, without any or- 
nament, but her own soft brown ringlets, and 
the bright blush and smile lighted by happi- 
ness. 
“ Here they are, sweetheart!” he said, gai- 
ly and fondly, showing the flowers. 
“An elegant bouquet for the bride!” she ex- 
claimed iringly. 
“And a sweet little posy for you,” he sai 
Plaging the heartsease on her bosom. _ 
«ain gee n # ce pas! 
M4 ! . . »” 
“ Wi ames faut, Monsieur. 
tless. : 
with mo, Mask = 7 2% wen bonlk Prepeh 
‘I mean only to show you, as as 
k it to me, that’ there emer 
a‘ t has not a shorter, stronger, and 
ve synonym in our own mother 
5 no language for true t 
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me . 
There was earnest honor as well as deep af- 

in the broken words wherewith he. 
blessed her, as hoe led her back into the'par- 


to me, and im if aught but death 
soll then” tha ocd euntenly 


‘lor whore ail the family were now assembled. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





For the National Era.” 
TO ANN PRESTON. 


A Response to her Address to “ Personal Friends” 
. of November 4th, 


Welcome came thy words of greeting, 
Friend beloved through many a year, 
And thy hum of twilight musing 
Softly fell upon our ear. - 


Summer's warmth and summer’s beauty, 
Bud and blossom, all are gone, 

Aud no more our forest warblers 
Cheer us with their welcome song. 


Autumn, too, in all its:glory, 
With its robo of yaried dye, ; 
. Alb are gone-—~and chill November. 


Darkens now our western sky. 


Thus doth fleeting time remind us 
All earth’s treasures soon decay ; 

Forms of beauty may hot linger— 
Bud and bloom, and pass away. 


Tn life’s varied fields of labor, 
Distant wide our paths have been ; 
And for years that thus are numbered, 
Silvery traces may be seen. 


And as varied, too, our labor, 
Journeying through a world of strife— 
Thine the flowery paths of science, 
Mine the drudgories of life. 


Yet there is a “‘ bond celestial,” 
Keeping pure our spirits light, 

“ Beautiful from everlasting’ — 
Tis “devotion to the right.” 


‘Tis the conflict and the struggle, 
And the battle of the strong, 

*Gainst the mighty hosts of evil, 
And the “ avalanche of wrong.” 


"Tis the hope our souls pervading— - 
Hope celestial, pure, and bright— 
That though long may be the struggle, 

Right shall triumph over might. 


That although the passing season 
Desolates the things of earth, 

Spring, renewed with bud and blossom, 
Shall bring forth another birth. 


That although Time in his passage 
Writes his furrows on our brow, 
Love shall keep the fount of feeling 

Green and beautiful as now. 


And that when life’s toils are ended, 
Humble labors though they be, 

Death shall crown, with joys immortal, 
Spirits gloriffed and free. 


Thus there is a “ bond celestial,” 
Keeping pure our spirits light, 

“ Beautiful from everlasting,” 
Holy and divinely bright. 


Knox, Columbiana County, O., 
November 14, 1852. 


8S. BE. M. 
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THE FIRST MARRIAGE IN THE FAMILY. 
BY MARY IRVING. 


“Home!” How that little word strikes 
upon the heart-strings, awakening all the sweet 
melodies that had slept in memory’s chamber! 
Our home was a “pearl of a ” among 
homes; not for its architectural elegance—for 
it was only a four-gabled, brown country house, 
shaded by two antediluvian oak trees ; nor was 
its interior crowded with the luxuries that 
charm every sense, and come from every clime. 
Its furniture had grown old with us for we re- 
membered no other; and, though polished as 
highly as furniture could be, by daily scrubbing, 
was somewhat the worse for wear, it must be 
confessed. 

But neither the house nor its furnishing 
makes the home , and the charm of ours lay in 
the sympathy that linked the nine who called 
it “home” to one another. Father, mother, 
and seven children—five of them gay-hearte 
girls, and two boys, petted just enough not to 

e spoiled—not one link had ever been dropped 
from the chain of love, or one corroding drop 
fallen upon its brightness. 

“One star differeth from another star in 
glory,” even in the firmament of home. Thus— 
though we could not have told a stranger 
which sister or brother was dearest—from our 
gentle “eldest,” an invalid herself, but the com- 
forter and counsellor of all beside, to the curly- 
haired boy, who romped and rejoiced in the 
appellation of “ baby,” given five years before— 
still, an observing eye would soon have singled 
out sister n as the sunbeam of our heaven, 
the “morning star” of our little constellation. 

She was the second in age, but the first in 
the inheritance of that load of responsibility 
which, in such a household, falls naturally 
upon the oldest daughter. Eliza, as I have 
said, was ill from early girlhood; and Ellen 
had shouldered all her burden of care and 
kindness, with a light heart and a lighter step. 
Up stairs and down cellar—in the parlor, nur- 
sery, or kitchen—at the piano or the wash-tub— 
with pen, pencil, needle, or ladle—sister Ellen 
was always busy, always with a smile on her 
cheek, and a warble on her lip. 

Quietly, happily, the months and years went 
by. We never realized that change was to 
come over our band. To be sure, when mother 
would look in upon us, seated together, with 
our books, paintings, and needle-work, and say, 
in her gentle way, with only half a sigh, “ Ah, 
girls, you are living your happiest days!” we 
would glance into each other’s eyes, and won- 
der who would go first. But it was a wonder 
that passed away with the hour, and rofiled 
not even the surface of our sisterly hearts. It 
could not be always so—and the change came 
at last! 

Sister Ellen was to be married ! 

It was like the crash of a thunder-bolt in a 
clear summor sky! Sister Ellen—the fairy of 
the hearthstone, the darling of every heart— 
which of us spare her? Who had been 
sO presumptuous as to find out her worth? For 
the first moment, this question burst from each 
surprised, half-angry sister of the blushing, 
tearful Ellen! It was only for a moment ; for 
our hearts told us that nobody could help 
loving her, who had ever looked through her 
loving blue eyes, into the clear well-spririg of 
the heart beneath. So we threw our arms 
around her, and hid our faers on her shoulder 
and and sobbed, without a word! 

We knew well that the young clergy- 
man, whose Sabb: sermons and gentle ad- 
monitions had won all our hearts, had been, for 
months, a weekly ae to aru a circle. 

ith baby Georgie on his knee, and Georgie’s 
other and sisters clusted around him, be hed 
sat through many an evening, charming the 
hours away, until the clock startled us with its 

welcome nine-o’clock warning; and the 
reminder, “ Girls, it is bed-time!” 
; than one stifled sigh of regret. 
sister Ellen must always go with us, to 
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| face. 


| rowed not, as we did, that she was going. She 
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uently on that same oaken arm-chair, and 
tall ae kindly with pee had foved’ hie | 
as a father and friend, and had almost wor. | 
shipped him as the em ¢ of all attain- | 
a 







@ goodness. And when Mr. Neville came | 
among. us, with his hi forehead, and soul- 
kindled eye, we had t his face also “the | 
face of an angel” —too glorious for the print of | 
mortal passion ! ly after, in unswer 


to an urgent call from the people among whom 
he was lahesiiig he had’ frankly told them 
that his purpose was not toremain among them, 
or anyinete on his native shore; that he only 
awaited the guidance of Providence to a home 
in a foreign clime. After this much-bewailed 
disclosure of his plans, we placed our favorite 
preacher on a higher pinnacle of saintship. 
But sister wag to be married—and 
married to Mr. Neville! And then——“ Oh, 
sister, you are Bot going ‘away to India!” burst 
from our lips; with @ fresh gush of sobs. 
I was the first to look gp into Ellen’s troubled 
It was heaving with emotions that ruf- 
fled its calmness, as tide-waves ruffle the 
sea. Her lips were f  ebimpressed ; her 


were 

Ts, still in their chalices, 
forbidden to fall. [ almost trembled as I caught 
her glance. 

“Sisters! Agnes—Emily!” she exclaimed, in 
a husky whisper. “Hush! be calm! Don’t 
break my heart! Do J love home less 
than ”—— 

The effort was too much; the words died on 
her lips. We lifted her t¢ the bed, frightened 
into forgetfulness of our own grief. We soothed 
her, until she, too, wept freely and passionate- 
rh and, in weeping, grew strong for the sacri- 

oe to which she had pledged her heart. 

We never spoke another word of remon- 
strance to her tender heart ; though often, in 
the few months that flitted by us together, we 
used to choke with sobbing, in some speech 
that hinted of the coming separation, and hurry 
from her presence to cry alone. 

Our mother had told us the tidings, with 
white lips that quivered tenderly and sadly. 
No love is so uniformly unselfish as a mother’s, 
surely ; for, though she had leaned on Ellen as 
the strong staff of her declining years, she sor- 








was too happy in the thought that her child 
had found that “ pearl of price” in a cold and 
evil world—a true, noble, loving heart, to guide 
and protect her. 

Father sat silent in the chimney corner, 
reading in the large family Bible. He was 
looking farther than any of us—to the perils 
that would environ his dearest daughter, and 
the privations that might come upon her young 
life, in that unhealthy, uncivilized corner of the 
globe, whither she was going. But both our 
ome had dedicated their children at the 

aptismal shrine, when God first lent the price- 
less gifts; and they would not cast even a 
shadow on the path of self-sacrifice and duty 
their darling had chosen. 

To come down to the unromantic little de- 
tails of wedding preparations—how we stitched 
and trimmed, packed and prepared—how we 
stoned raisins, with tears in our eyes, and sea- 
soned the wedding cake with sighs. But there 
is little use in thinking over these things. El- 
len was first and foremost in all, as she had 
always been in every emergency, great or 
small. Nothing could be made without her. 
Even the bride’s cake was taken from the oven 
by her own fair hands, because no one—ser- 
vant, sister, nor even mother—was willing to 
run the possible risk of burning sister Ellen’s 
bride cake ; and she “knew just how to bake 
it!” 

We were not left alone in our labors; for 
Ellen had been loved by.more than the home- 
roof sheltered. Old and young, poor and rich, 
united in bringing their gifts, regrets, and 
blessings, to the Ghosen: companion of the pas- 
tor they were soon to lose. There is something 
in the idea of missionary lifé that touches the 
sympathy of every heart which Mammon has 
not too long seared. To see one, with sympa- 
thies and refinements like our own, rend the 
strong ties that bind to country and home, 
comfort and civilization, for the good of the 
lost and degraded heathen, brings too strongly 
into relief, by contrast, the selfishness of most 
human lives led among the gaieties and luxu- 
ries of Time. 

The day, the hour, came. The ship was to 
sail from B——- on the ensuing week ; and it 
must take away an idol. 

She stood up in the village church, that all 
who loved her, and longed for another sight of 
her sweet face, might look upon her, and spoke 
the simple words that os link hearts for 
eternity. We sisters stood all around her, but 
not too near ; for our hearts were overflowing, 
and we could not wear the happy faces that 
should grace a train of bridesmaids. She had 
cheered us through the day, with sunshine from 
her own heart, and even while we were array- 
ing her in her simple white muslin, like a lamb 
for sacrifice, she had charmed our thoughts 
into cheerfulness. It seemed like some dream 
of fairy land, and she the embodiment of grace 
and loveliness, acting the part of some Queen 
Titania for a little while. The dream changed 
to a far different reality,*when, at the door of 
her mother’s room, she put her hand into that 
of Henry Neville, and lifted her eye with the 
look that said, “‘ Where thou goest will I go,’ 
even from all beside !” 

Tears fell fast in that assembly; though the 
good old matrons tried to smile, as they pressed 
around the bride, to bless her and bid her good 
bye. A little girl, in a patched but clean 
frock, pushed forward, with a bouquet Of wild 
violets and strawberry blossoms in her hand. 

“ Here, Miss Nelly—please, Miss Nelly,” she 
-eried, half-laughing, half-sobbing, “I picked 
them on purpose for you!” 

Ellen stooped and kissed the little, eager 
face. The child burst into tears, and caught 
the folds of her dress, as though she would 
have buried her face there. But a strong- 
armed woman, mindful of the bride’s attire, 
snatched the child away. 

“ And for what would ye bo whimpering in 
that style, as if you had any right to Miss 
Ellen?” 

“She was always good to me, and she’s my 
Sunday school teacher !” plead the little girl, 
in a subdued under-tone. : 

-Agnes drew her to her side, and silently 
comforted her. ‘ke ‘ 

“Step aside—Father Herrick is here!” said 
one, just then. . 

The crowd about the bridal pair opened, to 
admit a white-haired, half-blind old man, who 
came leaning onthe arm of his rosy grand- 
daughter. Father Herrick was @ superannu- 
ated deacon, whose good words and works had 
won for him a place in every heart of that little 
assembly. : 

“They told me she was going,” he mur- 
mured, to himself; “they say ’tis her wedding. 
I want to see my little girl again—bless her!” 

Ellen sprang forward, and laid both her 
white, tremulous hands in the large hand-of 
the good old man. He drew her near his fail- 
ing eres and looked searchingly into her young, 
soul-lit countenance. 4 

“T ean just see you, darling; and they tell 
me! shall never see you again! Well, well— 
if we go in God’s way, we shall all get to 
Heaven; and it’s all light there/” He raised 
his other hand over her head, and added, sol- 
very blessing of blessings be upon thee, 
my child. Amen!” 

“Amen!” echoed the voice of Henry Neville. 
And Ellen looked up with the look of an 
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astm alfa Da 
riage in the fa to us a fountain o 
happiness, | ag By ing of self-sacrifice 
could pont og Our houseliold darling has 
linked us to a world of needy and peri ing 
spirits—a world that asks for the energy an 
the aid of all; not only of those who go from 
us, but of those who remain in the dear coun- 
try of their birth. God bless her and her 
charge! Dear sister Ellen! there may be 
many another breach in the family—we may | 
all be scattered to the four winds of heaven— 
but no change can come over us like that which 
marked the First Marriage! 





For the National Era. 
TO AN EMPTY BIRD'S NEST. 


Where, ah! where 
Are tho bright living things 
That nestled there ? 
Love watched them till their wings 
Essayed the air! 
And now no more 
Does that sweet chirping sound 
Fill all the leaves around ; 
The time is o’er! 


Oh! how forlorn 
Looks the old silent nest, 
When the fledged birds are gone ! 
How sad its rest! 
And our tears flow, 
We who are weak and low, 
And cannot rise, 
When they who learn to soar, 
Leave us and go bofore, 
Into the skies! 
M. Hempsteap. 





HOW THE MATTER LOOKS FROM MY STUDY 
WINDOW. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Looking out upon the political world from 
my study window, I discover strange agree- 
ments between sworn enemies—men often 
standing on the same principle to destroy each 
other. Just now, Pro-Slavery Hunkerism and 
Anti-Slavery Radicalism are in this position 
respecting the citizen’s oath to the Constitution 
of the United States. Both maintain that the 
constitutional oath imposes a moral obligation 
to obey the letter of this instrument, and faith- 
fully to help enforce every law conforming to 
its provisions. So my Hunker friend declares 
I am guilty of treason and perjury, if I refuse 
obedience to the fugitive slave cause in the Con- 
stitution ; while the ultra Abolitionist, accept- 
ing the issue, would persuade me to renounce 
a Government to which [ can swear allegiance 
only on my soul’s peril. 

Now, even accepting this interpretation of 
the clause in the Constitution relating to fugi- 
tives from labor—although we know there is 
highly respectable authority against it—I do 
not accept the principle on which both these 
conclusions rest: that an oath to support the 
Constitution of my country requizes me, as @ 
Christian citizen, to obey any constitasonel pro- 
visions declared hostile to the will of God by 
my conscience, in its highest form of health 
action. The inevitable conditions of this oath 
forbid such an inference. 

For, 1. To whom is this oath pronounced? 
To God Almighty, the Sovereign of the uni- 
verse, whose creature I am, whose service is my 
sole duty—since my duty to’myself, my brother, 
and society, repose at least on the obligation to 
love God. Whatever in man, or his institutions, 
resembles God, or belpe me to resemble him, 
claims my obedience “divine right;” and 
there is no other rightful claim to my obedi- 
ence but that which bears the “image and su- 
perscription” of the Almighty Lawgiver. 2. 
Who pronounces this oath? 1, a man, owing 
unquestioned duty to my Creator, never having 
had, not having now, and never to have, the 
right to do or promise anything contrary to his 
will; and, consequently, entering every relation 
of life, every institution (of which the State is 
one,) under this inexorable condition. 3. To 
what do I promise obedience? To the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, an imperfect instru- 
ment, by the very fact that it is a human work, 
and because it represents the life of the Ameri- 
can People, which is imperfect. That Consti- 
tution was not invented, neither did it happen 
to be what it is, but grew naturally out of the 
actual life of the nation; and as the human 
body reveals, by its outward blemishes, the-dis- 
ease in the blood, this Constitution represents 
our shame as well as our glory. We are a 
free, intelligent, enterprising, and religious 
people, compared with other nations; and 
these excellent qualities are represented in that 
instrument. But there is in our national views 
a taint of barbarism, ce aa visible in.the 
barbaric institution of Slavery, and the bar- 
baric society of a portion of the country ; and, 
by a fatal necessity, this element of American 
life has been organized into the Constitution, 
which is not a “league with hell,” but an or- 
ganic social system, good in its great radical 
tendencies, but diseased in this respect—a 
grand, lusty “Constitution,” which, with time 
and fair treatment, can be trusted to throw off 
its disease. Under this imperfect Constitution, 
into this imperfect social state, I was born. 
am @ part of the vital organic life of the Ameri- 


ment of my country, every day I live; and I 
cannot get out of this net of institutional life 
while I live in America, if I would; for the man 
who is preaching revolution, and declaring 
himself not a citizen under the Constitution, 
owes it entirely to the generosity of his Govern- 
ment that he is not riding a rail horse, ina 
coat of tar and feathers, expatiating to four 
stone walls, or dangling from a gallows fifty 
cubits high. 

Thus, when I am invited to take an oath to 
the Constitution, these three inevitable conditions 
environ me. I[ cannot promise to disobey God 
and degrade my manhood ; but there is no per- 
fect government on earth, and will not be, till I 

ave been dead a thousand years. What can 

do? Take my oath—as any reflecting, reli- 
gious man, excepting a Washington Politician 
or & Boston “Come-outer,”? knows I must—to 
obey the Constitution, under these natural and 
inevitable conditions. More than this | cannot 
do, for I never had the right to doit. If I do 
lesa, I virtually declare that all good men must 
abandon our Government until it becomes per- 
fect. And will my “Come-outer” friend tell 
me when that will be, if Government is left 
entirely in the hands of wicked men = 

What, then, do I promise, as a Christian 
citizen, by my oath? 1. To abide by the spirit 
of this Constitution; those ideas of ee and 
freedom on which it is unmistakably built. That 
this system of Government is radically free, re- 
ligious, humane, is proven, not only by its own 
radical principles, but by the spectacle of 
America, the freest, happiest nation, as a whole, 
on which the sun shines. 2. To in t all 
the particular provisions of this instrament by 
its radical ideas, and obey, cheerfully, every 
provision therein, which, by conformity to these 
radical ideas, is also in conformity with God’s 
will, 3. Asa pnt and a good man, to 
labor all my life to purge the moral constitu- 
tion of the American People, and the written 
Constitution, which is its type, of this taint of 
barbarism ; to endeavor to reform and reconcile 


inconsistent with it. This I do, not in spite of, 
but because of, my oath; since no man can 
swear to God to disobey God. And the Consti- 
tation gives me the power to act for its own 
amendment in this way, or for the 
obnoxious law. Failing in this immoral 
ision or law no longer holds me with a 


obedience, but her clai 
i o must [ 


| institutions are apprehended, as a whole, are 


[ | are not a catalogue of logically dependent vir- 


can People. I use and am used by the Govern- | P 


to God’s will the few constitutional provisions Fr 


It ma strange, that men should for- 
get these radical ditions of all human soci- 
ety in their legislation ; yet it is no sige 
altogether strange, when we think of the qual- 
ity of the minds engaged in. ting in 


America. It is not necessary td impute to a 
majority of our legislators great mental or 
moral incompetency; on the contrary, this fatal 
error may be the result, either of peculiar 
mental conformation, or of a false training. 
both of which often exist, in connection wi 

t power and sincere moral convictions. 
en who are deficient, naturally, in that fac- 
ulty of imagination by which character and 


generally the slaves to their convictions on the 
separate parts of man or society. Then, the 
mass of our lawgivers are educated in the ex- 
clusively practical, material side of life, in 
business, or the technicalities of the legal 
fession, or the inverted ethics of polities. The 
same result follows all these deficiencies, in 
character and culture, that these men constant- 
ly ra of the Constitution of the United States 
as if it were a string o tions logicall 

Pag. FMR a oat s logically 
obedience, or rejecting it altogether ; whereas 
it is neither. The Government of the United 
States is an organic institution, representin 
the innermost life of the American Foople tt 
ree only the support we give to living, com- 
plex, organic social 8, which is more 
analogous to the doloate of a child to its 
parent, or the fidelity of a friend to his friend, 
than the adherence of two merchants or law- 
yers to the provisions of a bargain. Any other 
treatment of a Government like ours is degra- 
ding to the sacred character of government, as 
immoral as unstatesmanlike. But the mer- 
chant, politician, or attorney, elevated to the 
entirely dissimilar sphere of the Senator or the 
Judge, does not understand this distinction ; but, 
Shylock-like, demands the pound of flesh “nom- 
inated in the bond.” And the great seer of 
human and social laws has put into the mouth 
of Shylock the only arguments by which Ameri- 
can Pro-Slavery Hunkerism defends itself be- 
fore the Christian world. On the other hand, 
the intense moral, unimaginative class, repre- 
sented by Mr. Garrison, unable to apprehend the 
Government or society, as a living whole, fasten 
their gaze on its weakest part, and, separating 
it from its vital relations, call the Constitution 
a “ league with hell,” with the same propriety 
as if I should call my imperfect parishioners 
demons. But men who comprehend human 
life, in its individual and institutional relations, 
enough to understand the inevitable conditions 
of all human conduct, and especially of repub- 
lican romain in the nineteenth century, at 
once preserve their manhood from the degra- 
dation of political Pro-Slavery Hunkerism, and 
the insanity of a constant state of protest and 
separation—which must be a sham separa- 
tion—from society. 

A few months ago, neither for the first time 
nor the last, I preached out my indignation 
against our godless Fugitive Slave Law. My 
friend, the Hon. Gustavus Washington Jones, 
Esq., who had just been nominated for Repre- 
sentative to Congress, told me, in great indig- 
nation, that I had preached “treason.” I am 
this gentleman’s very good friend; yet I was 
obliged, as a minister of the Gospel, to say to 
him, “ My good sir, this manikin you call a 
‘citizen’ should be deposited in the Patent 
Office, at Washington, since you and the poli- 
ticians evidently have the sole credit of his in- 
vention. Be assured, God never made such a 
creature. He created a man, with his life 
bound up into everlasting obligations, who be- 
comes a citizen to develop his manhood and do 
God’s will. Your manzkin is a puppet moved 
by the State. God’s man comes into the State 
from the presence of his Father and Judge. I 
fear, my friend, you need ‘conversion,’ to ele- 
vate your eenception of man, and teach you 
your relations to God ; and [ warn you, that if 
you go on in this way, you will one day find 
yourself arraigned for ‘treason’ against God 
Almighty, at a bar where Judge Kane will be 
a culprit, and your patent manzkin will never 
be cited from his repose in the Patent Office, at 
Washington.” But while he was adjusting his 
logic to a troublesome uneasiness of conscience, 
that I saw my words had aroused, my good 
friend, the late Rey. Jeremiah Luther Smith, 
who has left Church and State because they 
are a “ league with hell,” and had called me 
and my brethren a good many uncomfort- 
able names that Sunday, in the Town Hall, 
because we still hope to drive the demons out 
of the forum and pulpit, accused me, to my 
face, of upholding Slavery, because I voted for 
John P. Hale to be President of the United 
States. 

“Dear brother Jeremiah,” said I, “this Con- 
stitution you abuse so heartily is an organic in- 
stitution, representing a social order from which 
neither of us can escape; the same that pre- 
served you, by the terrors of its penalties against 
disturbers of the peace, from a broken head, 
while you were preaching Revolution, this af- 
ternoon. I labor in this social order, not to 
aay woes its defects, but its excellences and 
to destroy its faults as fast as can. I promise 
no blind literal obedience to any social code. 
I love the Constitution much as I love you. You 


tues and vices, by approving one of which I ap- 
rove all; but a good man, with the besetting 
infirmity of a one-sided intellect and a bad 
temper. I promise to be your friend, not the 
friend of your nonsense and anger. That, I 
shall try to beat out of you; and you have so 
large a substratum of common sense and good- 
nature, that, I doubt not, you will get the bet- 
ter of these faults, sometime. I am not respon- 
sible, as you find, for your faults, if I try to 
make you a wiser and etter man. So I love 
you, and associate with you, although you call* 
me a ‘dumb dog,’ and ‘time-serving priest,’ 
(about as bad things as you can say of a preach- 
er.) According to your theory, | must draw 
off, and wait till you are a perfect man before 
I do this. But if I and all good men should 
take you at your word, you would be left in 
the hands of the Philistines ; and, from the evil 
examples around you, I fear would become an 
insane ‘rowdy,’ ranting your Gospel of ‘slave- 
? up and down the country as the Word of 
God. I love my country and her Constitution, 
and believe there is vigor enough in her gen- 
erous, young life, to throw off a hundred dis- 
eases like slavery, if we will give her time, and 
stand by her in the hour of need. I believe the 
present omnipotence of slavery in her public 
counsels is accidental, the result of a commer- 
cial monopoly of a few productions of the 
earth. A new extensive cotton, sugar, and 
rice region, thrown open in Africa or Austra- 
lia, would soon bring the slave power upon its 
haunches, as it was at the formation of the 
Senne event by no means improb- 
able. . : 
“T have no idea of taking to the boats in such 
a gale as this. I will stand by the Constitu- 
tion, and swear to do all of God’s will that per- 
tains to it, and labor to undo as much of the 
Devil’s will as is eee yee ye —- 
. To both you, my friends,” sai repeat, 
pt ag 5 ago neon oath is artificial, 
unsuited, and degrading to human nature. 
Your manikin-citizen is a monster you must 


citizen in such @ way. There is no such Con- 


father between you. A man never can be a | th 


to ch, and shall try to be an honest man, 
and a sensible and devoted New England cour 
try minister. 


CINCINNATI CONVENTION—POSITION OF Wi. 
. LEWIS. 


On the evening of the third day, as the hour 
for adjournment arrived, 

Mr. Lewis rose and said: 

This is the lagt meeting of our Convention. 
Your humble servant has tried to do his beet, 
and be impartial to all who desired to speak. 
All could not speak, and it was due our strany- 
er friend [Mr. Garrison] that he should have a 
fall and fair hearing, and that those who wish- 
ed to reply should have the opportunity. Now 
[ want to a few moments in defining 
my position. I would not occupy any time 
were it not that I may be assailed, and through 
me my friends and interests I deem im- 
portant. Doubts were expressed whether [ 
would be willing to attend this Convention, if 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison were invited. Now, [ 
want it understood, that my feelings were hurt 
by the hint. I have always been in favor cf 
in the advocacy of Temperance, Free Schools, 
or Abolition, I have always invited it. As evi- 
dence that I am in favor of it, I will mention 
that at the discussions, between Messrs. Camp- 
bell and Owen, Blanchard and Rice, Campbell 
and Purcell, 1 was present, and tried to keep 
order and do justice to all. I love freedom of 
debate. Let no one think I lower my Chrie- 
tianity, by entering into convention with that 
man who has done more for liberty and right 
than hundreds of those who denounce him as 
infidel. You know I do not endoree him in all 
things, but in many I do, especially when he 
speaks of slavery. When he paints its horrors 
and sinfulnesss most strongly, I tell him the 
half is not told. Though we differ on some 
things, we agree on this. 

But we differ, and take the stand to say a 
word about those matters. First, about Chris- 
tianity. I think that here there is more differ- 
ence in words between us than in fact. As I 
said before, if the words of the commentatcrs 
who have made the Bible sustain slavery, are 
to be taken as the Bible, I will go as far as 
any against it. That the churches have done 
wrong, [ admit, and it has been a part of my 
duty to stand up against those wrongs. When 
I was a boy, | attached yc to a religious 
body, and to some extent have since remained 
a member of that body, censuring and exposing 
what [ deemed wrong in it; and J believe the 
good done by that church greatlPoverbalances 
the evil done by her leaders. As to the Bible, 
its truths existed before it, but the Bible is the 
revelation of those truths. Take it away, and 
many of them would never have been known 
by us. I revere the Bible; give it, I say; send 
it on the wings of the wind; let every down- 
trodden slave read it, and his soul will grow 
too large for histhains, and slavery will cease. 
[Great applause.] Shall I hesitate to say this, 
when I look upon that man (Dr. Brisbane) who, 
under the inspiration of that word, was taught 
to liberate his slaves. and flee from the land of 
his fathers? Shall I hesitate about the value 
of the church, imperfect as it is, when I look 
upon Father Rankin, born and reared under 
the influence of slavery, yet taught by that 
word the principles of liberty, and made a light, 
set, as it were, on a hill? No; and I tell you, 
my personal and political friends, whoever you 
are, I owe all I have and am to the Bible and 
its sacred teachings. [Applause.] I have not 
a word of apology for what churches have said 
or men have done. it 

Now, about the Constitution. I shall mere- 
ly state my views. I think, if we look at the 
circumstances under which the Constitution 
was formed, we shall come to a just conclusion. 
_Previouzly, the States or Colonies were all in- 
dependent of each other, and they came to- 
gether and formed a compact by which they can 
act together for certain purposer. 

My friend read from the opinions of Eng- 
lish courts to prove his position ; but you must 
remember that rules of court, settling Parlia- 
mentary law, are to be considered only as they 
are related to our law. In England, the King, 
Lords, and Commons, are the supreme power ; 
here it is in the people. I look upon it to-night. 
When you send men to Congress, you only send 
them to write your decree. Congress has no 
original power. What a glorious land we live 
in, after all, Oh, tell me not we will resolve it 
into chaos, and see what we can make of its 
ruins. 

Before the Constitution was formed, Con- 
gress had no power to interfere with slavery by 
legislation. Everything in it granting that 

wer is so much gained. The power to abol- 
ish the slave trade after twenty years wasof this 
sort ; and the very day Congress came into the 
possession of this power it exercised it. The 
three-fifths clause is another. ' 

The South contended for a fall representa- 
tion of her slaves as persons. -The North said 
no, for you regard them as property; and 
when it was reduced to three-fifths, it was con- 
sidered so much gain as discouragement to sla- 
very. Wemust not send our fathers’ names 
down to perdition, because they did not ai- 
ways do just right. They did what they thought 
best. Slavery has been extended and will be 
further extended, if you allow, not because of 
the Constitution, but in violation of it. Men 
commit all sorts of crime in spite of the Con- 
stitution. Now, about the Fugitive Law—a 
law worse than Nicholas of Russia would dare 
enact. We must not say we will take a law 
according to the intention of the legislator. 
Courts are not bound, except as the plain and 
express words of the law declare. Consirue 
this law by legal rules, and you cannot make 
it mean fugitive slaves. Such rules require a 
construction in favor of right and against 
wrong. You are te presume nothing as to the 
intention. If two opposite constructions are 

ible, you are to take the one which favors 
justice, and reject the other. The law in ques- 
tion might apply to a child or apprentice, and 
many other cases ; and Webster says the ren- 
son of the constitutional clause, was to enable 
those who were entitled to the service of emi- 
grants for a term of years, in consideration of 
having paid their passage money, to secure 
such service. 

My friends will live to see the day when the 
voters of this country will put’ men in cflice, 
who will so construe the Constitution as to 
make it wonderful it was ever supposed to 
mean slavery. Let us put men in to give the 
right construction, and slavery will be abolish- 
ed. So it was abolished in England. Slavery 
is, in the District of Columbia, in violation of 
the Constitution, and in the Territories, too. 
The Fugitive Law is not in the Constitution 
either, 

[Dr. Brisbane. Would you obey itif it was *] 

No, sir; no. [Applause.] 

Mr. Garrison. Would you swear to support 
the Constitution if you thought it was there *] 

No, sir; no. [Great applause.] I revere the 
Constitution, but show me that in subscribing 
to it, I subscribe to the extension and support of 
slavery, and you render it odious tome. But 
I think it impracticable to take a position out- 
side of the Government. We cannot help the 
slave by it, and it might ruin us both. Ours is 

e ition. We must vote for men 
who will make righteous laws. If we abolish 

j et and Territories, the 





ishin .. Their statesmen ‘have said so. 

- Oe abolished, by law when it is done. 
g to see the day when it is done; you 
will see it, you ladies who have called this 
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and enfranchisement, and were most 
likely to win the boon from their owners whose 
respect and affection they might secure. 
Where the master and slave are eminently and 
equally enlightened and refined, the legal do- 


minion of the one over the other is merely 


fie 1 | nominal, and, in effect, null. “Actaal equality 





6 have drawn 
and thrown away the scabbard, and are deter- 
mined to-fight on and ever. But we now go to 
other fields of toil; there remains but a word 


toil shall not cease. 


to be spoken, but it is hard to reach it—the 
Convention is adjourned. Farewell. [Tre- 
mendous cheering. 

The Convention throughout was well attend- 
ed, and exceedingly orderly and attentive. 
During the evening sessions, the Hall was 
crowded in all parts. : 


a 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1853. 














The follo named tlemen are authorized 
— = for the cities of Philadelphia, New York, and 
m: 


Lewis J. Bates, 48 Beekman street, New York. 
William Alcorn, No. 826 Lombard street, Phila. 
G@. W. Light, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


We have been repeatedly solicited’ to issue a 
monthly, for gratuitous distribution by clubs 
and individuals interested in the spread of Free 
Democratic Principles. The time has come for 
undertaking such a work. If we intend to ob- 
tain the control of the Government, we must 
get the people on our side ; but we cannot do 
this without convincing them that we are right. 
What they need is, Light, and this we intend 
to give in our Facts ror THE Peopte. It will 
not be a newspaper, or take the place of any 
Free Soil newspaper; it will not be furnished 
even to single subscribers. The object is two- 
fold—to supply a document, monthly, full of 
facts and arguments, suitable for reference, and 
calculated to make converts to the cause of 
Free Democracy. And, as we consider the 
support of the State or local Anti-Slavery 
papers vital, we shall keep standing, in each 
number, their titles, places of publication, 
terms, &c., 80 that new adherents to the Party 
may know where to supply themselves regular- 
ly with newspapers of kindred principles. 

Every individual has his field of labor—every 
club has its town, district, or county. They 
will be glad to secure a document, every month, 
to circulate among those disposed to inquire 
into the principles and policy of,the Free Dem- 
ocratic movement. We ask their aid in obtain- 
ing a hundred thousand readers for the “ Facts 

for the People.” 
PROSPECTUS OF FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

On the ist of June next, we shall commence 
the publication of Facts ror tHe Propte, a 
monthly, designed for preservation as a docu- 
ment for reference, or for general circulation, 
as a@ Free Democratic missionary, especially 
among those not yet familiar with the Anti- 
Slavery movement. It will be composed chiefly 
of articles from the National Era, adapted par- 
ticularly to the purpose nimed. 

Each number will contain eight pages, and 
be printed on good paper, of the size of the 
Congressional Globe, in quarto form, suitable 
for binding. 


| between parent and child, husband and wife, 


, 


abrogates the authority of position, and estab- 
lishes the law of liberty in its stead. Mind 
and heart, in their higher styles, by their own 
proper force override all conventional differ- 
ences of rank and office, just as strength bal- 
ances strength on the level of a lower life. Be- 
sides the inherent resistance and repulsion 
that a nobly-endowed nature offers to injustice, 
its attractions also have free play and fall ef- 
fect, and all its claims are vindicated by a law 
stronger than the accidents of life. 

Manumiesions, it is well known, were very 
common among the Romans. It could not be 
otherwise, where the slaves were so often, in all 
points, the equals of their masters. But as 
they were. granted upon consideration of fit- 


_| ness for freedom in the fortunate beneficiary, 


or from motives of affection and favor, founded 
upon special excellences of character, the 
practice did little or nothing to advance the 
principle of equal rights to all men. General 
emancipation is not even a logical consequence 
of a principle which grounds itself upon such 


specialty of qualification. It must result from 


motives and causes wholly different. 
A brief notice of the historical facts and 
dates, and associated changes in the condition 


of the enslaved classes, will help us to under- 
stand them. 


In the twelfth century, the slaves in Italy 


began sensibly to decrease. They were fre- 


quently employed in war, and were rewarded 
by enfranchisement. In some of the States of 
Germany, the greater part of the peasants had 
acquired their liberty before the end of the 
thirteenth century. In 1285, Philip IV, of 
France, emancipated the villeins in the royal 
domains throughout Languedoc, retaining only 
an annual rent for their lands. Louis X, 
after many particular manumissions had taken 
place, by a general edict, in 1315, reciting that 
his kingdom is called the kingdom of the 
Franks, and he would have the fact to corres- 
pond with the name, emancipates all persons 
in the royal domains, upon paying a just com- 
position, as an example for other lords possess- 
ing villeins to follow. Philip V renewed the 
same edict three years afterwards. It is to be 
earefally noted here, that Louis X several 
times directed his officers to tax these subjects 
as high as their fortunes could well bear, in 
consideration of the benefits conferred upon 
them. The point to be regarded here, is, that 
the villeins were in a condition to pay the com- 
position for their liberation, and had property 
which could be made a productive subject of 
royal taxation. 

It is to be observed, in like manner, that 
the charter of Henry III, of England, (about 
1250,) grants to all persons, born or to be 
born within his village of Continshall, that 
they shall be free from all villanage in body 
and blood, paying an aid of twenty shillings to 
knight the King’s eldest son, and six shillings 
@ year asa quit rent. Soin the 12th of Ed- 
ward III, (1329,) certain of the King’s villeins 
are enfranchised on payment of a fine. (This 
word, fine, in the feudal sense, means the 


It will be furnished at the following rates, by | amount paid by the vassal to the lord as the 


the year, twelve numbers constituting a vol- 
ume: : 
6 copies to one address for - 


- $1.00 
20 copies do. do - - 3.00 
100 copies do. do. - = 12.00 


Any person or club may, in this way, by 
raising $12, supply Anti-Slavery reading every 
month, for a whole year, to one hundred read- 
ers. 

All payments must be in advance. 

As we wish to begin on the first of June 
next, and be able to supply the demand for the 
first number, orders should be sent in immedi- 
ately. G. Battery. 

Washington, D. C., April 7, 1853. 

P. S.. Editors of newspapers favorable to the 
foregoing, will entitle themselves to six copies 
of the morthly, by publishing the Prospectus, 
and directing attention to it. 





A correspondent asks, “ What is the postage 
on the Facts for the People?” The postage 
will be six cents per year on each number, 
payable in advance at the office where the pa- 
per is delivered. * 


——< ———— 


AwnnexatTion.—The Fairfield (8. C.) Herald, 
@ Southern Rights journal, commends the ac- 
tion of Gov. Lane in regard to the Mercilla 
Valley, and all other territory that can be con- 
verted to-the use of slaveholders. Hear him: 

“We go in for the whole of Mexico, the an- 
nexation of Cuba, and the conquest of every 
foot of soil which can be converted to the use 
of slaveholders. Uncle Sam is rich, and can 
afford to buy it; butif any fighting is to be 
done, we think that New York, Pennsylvani 
Massachusetts, and Indiana, should be allowe 
to furnish the soldier 
sible, the character which the men from 
States forfeited in the Mexican war.” 


The soldiers from New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and Indiana, will probably feel 
flattered by the complimentary terms in which 
their services are spoken of by the Herald. 


They will be “ allowed” to fight for the exten- 
sion of Slavery. Gracious permission! * 





Ca.irognia.—It would seem, from the fol- 
lowing paragraph, that the efforts to divide 


this State may yet be defeated : 


“The Convention bill did not the Senate , 
ae final pas- of it. ; 
we could assure 

as well as 
final vote on this question, until it is called for 
by the people themselves. Its friends in the 
Legislature and elsewhere have managed most 
should fail to secure the 
pessage of a bill calling for a Convention, it 
woul rather dis ing result to all 
their efforts.”—San Francisco Journal, April 9. 


on Wednesday. The yote 
sage stood 16 to 10. Wewi 
our readers that this was the 


adroitly, and if 
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Tux Compromise Viotateo—The N. York 
Express, it is well known, is one of the most 


’ rabid Hunker papers in the Union. It 
sustained the .““Co 


Safety Committee, the Treason triale, &c, and 





kee yey al 


t warmly 
ise,” the platform of 
the Baltimore Whig Convention, the Union 


condition of a grant of land, or other franchise.) 
Deeds of manumission occur, also, in the reigns 
of both Mary and Elizabeth. One of these— 
a commission of Elizabeth, dated 1574—directs 
the enfranchisement of her bondmen and bond- 
women, in certain manors, upon payment of a 
fine. This roydl charter, besides the evidence 
it affords of the pecuniary composition required, 
and the indication of the bondsman’s ability to 
pay it, is remarkable for being the last paper 
of the kind upon the English records. 


In strictness of law, a fine for enfranchise- 
ment was nugatory, since the villein’s posses- 
sions were all at the disposal of the lord. Le- 
gally, the serf could hold and possess nothing 
against his master; and, as he had nothing 
which he could withhold as his own, he cer- 
tainly had nothing which, in any proper sense 
of the word, he could pay, as the purchase 
price of his liberty. It is plain, that a virtual 
freedom of the legal bondman must have sub- 
sisted before he could thus exchange the lord’s 
own money for the legal right of ownership to 
it, and to the after-acquisitions of its temporary 
trustee. Substantial emancipation began back 
of the contract, and rests on causes and con- 
siderations independent of it. These causes 
are the objects of our inquiry; but we will, 
just now, present only the explanations gener- 
ally given by the current authorities. 


The movement of a general emancipation is 
commonly credited to an advanced sentiment 
of justice, to the incipient reformation of re- 
ligious doctrine, and to that revolution in eccle- 
siastical polity, which soon after gave us the 
Protestant Church establishment—or, as it 
may be stated, that the democracy of religion 
engendered the democracy of civil rights, and 
that the claim and concession of personal lib- 
erty arose out of the sentiment of human 
equality, for which the religious idea of human 
fraternity is the readiest and most command- 
ing authority among men. So far as moral 
and religious sentiments can have the force 
here ascribed-to them, they must be admitted 
among the influences at work in the matter to 
be explained ; but this philosophy is at fault, 
in that it wholly overlooks conditions essential 
to the issue, and to our right understanding 


Those who look for the causes among the 
facts of the process, governed, as they suppose 
those facts must be, by the institutions of the 
times, are inextricably embarrassed by the ob- 
vious conflict between the system of villanage 
and the required conditions of its subjects. 
The difficulties seem insuperable. How could 
the peasantry of England emerge from their 
state of chattel slavery by means of property 
which they could not acquire in their own 
right; and how could they really purchase a 
privilege with wealth which belonged to the 
master as much before as after such a contract? 
Some satisfy themselves with saying that the 
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|| villanage from historical data, submits his con- 


jectures as to the probable process in this wise: 


“| ~ "Tf we take what may be considered as the 
, ee a of @ manor divided into 


d lands, (those in the lord’s own occu- 
pation,) and those in the tenure of his yilleins, 
regenera all the services of agriculture for 

it is obvious that his interest was to main- 
tain just so many of these as his estate re- 
quired for its cultivation. Land, thé cheapest 
of articles, was the ‘price of their labor; and, 
though’ the law did not compel him to pay 
this, or any other price, yet moeeedity, eepliing 
in some degree the law’s injustice, those 
pretty secure of food and dwilfings who were 
to give the strength of their arms for his ad- 
vantage. But in course of time, as alienations 
of small parcels of manors to free tenants came 
to prevail, the proprietors of land were placed 
in & new situation relatively to its cultivators. 
The tenements in villanage, whether by law or 
usage, were never separated from the lordship, 
while its domain was reduced to a emaller ex- 
tent, through sub-infeudations, sales, or demises 
for vehabe rent. The purchasers under these 
alienations had occasion for laborers; and 
these would be free servants in respect to such 
employers, though in villanage to their original 
lord. As he demanded less of their labor, 
through the diminution of his domain, they ha 
more to spare for other masters ; and, retaining 
the character of villeins, and the lands they 
held by that tenure, became hired laborers in 
husbandry for the greater part of the year. It 
is true that all their eartlings wero at the lord’s 
disposal, and that he might have made a profit 
of their labor when he ceased to require it for 
4's own land, But this, which the rapacity of 
more commercial times would have instantly 
suggested, might escape a feudal superior, who, 
wea \thy beyond his wants, and guarded by the 
haughtiness of ancestry against the love of 
such pitiful gains, was better pleased to win 
the affections of his dependants than to. im- 
prove his fortune at their expense.” 


The reader will not fail to perceive how 
many sheer assumptions, how many improba- 
bilities, are here borrowed for the necessity, 
and how illogically imaginary facts are put for 
motives, and effects for causes. Nothing is ac- 
counted for, but by things which cannot be the 
causes of them, and which are, besides, them- 
selves unaccounted for. 

The efficient cause lies beyond those senti- 
ments of religion and morality to which it has 
been ascribed, and certainly deeper than the 
process by which it is carried into effective ope- 
ration. The sentiments of religion and justice, 
which command equity among men, are as 
active where Slavery exists now, and have been 
so in time past, as in the freest countries of the 
globe. Abraham was the spiritual father of 
many nations, and the United States of America 
have both the New Testament and the Decla- 
ration of Independence as their standards of 
faith and duty. Nor is it to the reformed re- 
ligion that the historical change from villan- 
age to freedom must be ascribed. Serfdom 
gave way as eirly in Italy as in Germany, and 
in both it was fairly abolished before the Lu- 
theran reformation, (1500,) and before the 
preaching of Wickliffe, (1360,) or of John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague. The clergy and several 
of the Popes enforced the duty of emancipation 
upon laymen, and inveighed strongly against 
the scandal of keeping Christians in bondage, 
As early as 1224, the clerical order, or commu- 
nity, styled the Chapter of Orleans, manumit- 
ted all their slaves, under certain conditions of 
service. ~ The evil, the wrong, the mischief, of 
chattel Slavery are not so obscure as to be hid- 
den from the perceptions of a Catholic monk, 
or even of » Mahomedan priest; and neither 
Democracy nor Protestantism can rightfully 
claim to have made the earliest discovery of 
the truth and the right of personal liberty, 
The savage Indians of North America knew it 
just as well, and respected it as much, to. say 
the least, as does the Parliament of England. 
But this is not denying, nor intending to deny, 

the concurrence and collateral aid which the 
Protestant doctrine of civil and religious liberty 
afford to the uprising manhood of the oppressed 
masses, wherever it has the vigor to assert 
itself. 

In 1360, Wickliffe began the reformation in 
England; in 1415 and 1416, Huss and Jerome 
gave their bodies to be burned for the enlight- 
eoment of Germany; concurrently, we had the 
insurrection of the Jacquerie (rustics) in France, 
1358 ; that of Wat Tyler in England, in 1382, 

and of Jack Cade in 1450. But it is clear that 
the Gospel of religious liberty found a people 
already in civil freedom to work upon. Before 
the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
largest proportion of the peasantry of England 
had become hired laborers, instead of villeins. 
In 1350, Edward III made an ordinance, limit- 
ing and reducing the rate of wages demanded 
by the free laborers, “not living of their own 
nor by any trade,” as they are therein described. 
This was just after the terrible pestilence of 
1348, and it recites that the number of servants 
and workmen had been greatly reduced by 

that calamity, whereupon the remainder de- 

manded excessive wages from the employers. 

Two years afterwards, a statute was made in 

Parliament, fixing the rate of wages of all arti- 
ficers and husbandmen. From this time for- 
ward, the Commons frequently complained that 
the statute of laborers was not observed. Du- 
ring the reign of this King, (from 1327 to 1357,) 
such an alteration had been wrought in the 
condition of the lower classes, that the whole 
force of law, capital, and contempt, could not 
repress or restrain their rising fortunes. It 
was during this century that the sense of politi- 
cal debasement began to be most keenly felt 
throughout many countries of Europe, as the 
insurrections already cited evince ; and histori- 
ans have not failed to remark the democratic 
tone of feeling manifested in several of the 
French and Flemish cities, and the prevalence 
of a spirit of liberty in Germany and Switzer- 
land. .The Swiss Republics were founded in 

1307. 

This was the age of Wickliffe and the re- 
formatory freedom of religious ideas, indeed ; 
but both the civil and religious liberty of the 
times had their spring in conditions of the 
people which prepared for their outbirth. The 
dislike of ecclesiastical power, which spread so 
rapidly among the people, connected itself, very 
naturally, with a spirit of insubordination and 
intolerance of political subjection: The lower 
order of secular clergy preached the doctrine 
of religious equality, the fraternity of men, 
their common origin and destiny ; and the re- 
cently but generally emancipated populace 
were ready enough to give the new notions 
every possible application. 

My own view of the causes which abolished 
villanage of the native European people, can- 
not yet be offered ; but the fact that this Slavery 
had scarcely ceased in the British islands and 
the continent, until it commenced again with 
the savages of Africa, renders it clear, I think, 
that it has not the sentiments of religion and 
morality, or any deep sense of the absolute 
equality of human rights, which induced the 
change, however much they contributed to pro- 
mote it. The of the fourteenth century 
may be fixed as the period of serfdom in the 
south and west of Europe, and it was then so 
settled, that about the year 1450, slaves 
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After the discovery of Ameri 


directed the colonial government of New York 
to take care “that the Almighty should be de- | 
voutly and duly served, according to the rites 
of the Church of England, and also that the 
Royal African Company should be encouraged, 
and that the colony should have a constant 
and sufficient supply of merchantable negroes at 
moderate rates.” 

Within the last four hundred years, more than 
ten millions of Africans have been carried from 
their native country into bondage, by the people 
of Europe—two hundred millions of lives have 
been sacrificed in this’ period, to glut the 
Christian markets of the civilized world! Was 
it a moral or religious sentiment, then, in these 
same slave traders, that abolished villanage 
among the natives of their own countries ? 
Morality and religion have no such respect of 
persons. We must look elsewhere for the phi- 
losophy of the change we are considering ; and 
we must rely upon other influences for our hope 
in the future. Let us look the question fairly 
in the face. Humanity, religion, (Christianity 
especially,) forbid the enslavement of men; but 
neither humanity, religion, nor Christianity, 
have ever anywhere abolished the system. Nor 
of themselves, by their proper force, as pure 
sentinients and impulses, are they likely to ac- 
complish it in the future.. 

In my next number I will endeavor to show 
how God’s providence succeeds in the work 
which the gospel of his grace fails, through 


human resistance, to,accomplish. 
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SUMMARY. 

The Dauphin.—Mary Ann Williams, mother 
of the so-called, long-lost heir of the Bourbon, 
about whose identity, in the person of the Rev. 
Eleazer Williams, the newspapers have been 
very much exercised of late, makes oath in 
Franklin county, New York, to the following 
facts: that “she is the widow of Thomas Wil- 
liams; and that she is the natural mother of 
Rey. Eleazer Williams; and that she is aware 
of his pretensions to he the son of Louis XVI, 
and knows them to be false; that he was her 
fourth child, and born at Caughnawaga; that, 
at the time of his birth, her sister took him to 
the priest to be baptized, and that her sister 
gave the priest the name of the child’s god- 
father, which was Juser, from whom the child 
took his name ; that he was born in the spring, 
thinks in the month of June, says that, when 
he was about nine years old, some of his father’s 
friends from the States came to Caughnawaga 
and took him and a younger brother away, to 
send them to school ; that some time after, he 
returned home, and-had a sore leg, which 
made him lame ; that they doctored his leg ; 
the sore was in his knee; that sometimes it 
would heal up, and again break out, and that 
they sometimes were fearful it would never get 
well; that she has no recollection how the scar 
came on his face ; and that she never knew of 
his having any trunks or medals in his posses- 
sion; and that her son Eleazer very strongly 
resembles his father, Thomas Williams; and 
says that no person whatever, either clergymen 
or others, ever advised or influenced her, in any 
manner, to say that he was her son; that the 
first intimation she ever had of his pretensions 
to a royal birth, was from one William Wood- 
man, an Oneida Indian, who came to her about 
three years ago, and asked her if she would not 
be willing to go before a magistrate and swear 
that Eleazer was not her son, but was given 
her to bring up; she told him she would do no 
such thing, as she knew him to be her son; 
that Eleazer has since mentioned to her that 
some of his friends thought he was not an In- 
dian, but descended from royal parentage ; she 
told him it was no such thing, that he was her 
own son.” 

If this testimony is reliable, it completely ex- 
tinguishes the pretensions of Mr. Williams to 
kingly descent. 


A correspondent of the Fairfax News thus 
enumerates some hard points against ex-Gov. 
William Smith, who is anxious to come to Con- 
gress from Virginia without the endorsement 
of a Democratic Convention : 
“Tn 1850, Governor Smith left this State for 
California, but with the intention either of re- 
turning, or making that his permanent abode, 
I know not which ; but it is very certain that, 
while there, by acts of his, he forfeited all 
claim as a citizen of this State. Was he not a 
candidate for a reat in the United States Sen- 
ate at the time Col. J. B. Weller was elected— 
allowing his name to be before the Legislature 
for two days? Was he not a member of the 
Convention to nominate candidates for Con- 
gress and electors for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States? Did he not leave 
California for the purpose of applying for the 
Collectorship of the port of San Francisco ? 
Has he not, on various occasions, shown him- 
self willing to accept office from the citizens of 
California? And I would now ask every im. 
partial man if, by these acts, he has not for- 
feited all claim as a citizen of this State? Not- 
withstanding these facts, he comes back to 
Virginia, and, with the greatest boldness, and 
without a blush, asks the voters of this district, 
recently redeemed, and for which he never 
struck a blow, to send him to Congress.” 
Virtue at a Premium.—Some of the South- 
ern journals have a high appreciation of the 
uses of Christianity. Witness the following: 
“The Fort Gibson (Mississippi) Herald thinks 
that the disadvantages of odigiens instruction 
to slaves are, on the whole, rather more than 
counterbalanced by its favorable effect on the 
prices at market. It has been known to make 
a difference of eight or ten per cent.” 
Christian virtues advance the value of a slave 
“eight or ten per cent.” Let no one, after this, 
charge Southern men with a disregard of the 
“advantages of religious instruction to slaves.” 
Eight or ten per cent. is not the highest mo- 
tive to induce religious education, but it had 
better be done for that reason than not at all. 
The editor of the Jefferson (Mo.) Inquirer 
repudiates the favorable notice of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” which appeared in that journal last 
fall. He says he has “never read Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and does not: expect to.” He adds: 
“The notice was written by R. J. Lackey, Esq., 
a Virginian, and a slaveholder, who occupied 
the chair editorial in our absence.” Honor to 
whom honor. 


Tennessee-—The Democrats of this State 
have nominated Hon. Andrew Johnson, and 
the Whigs have nominated Gustavus A. Henry, 
as candidates for Governor at the next election. 
Mr. Johnson has served his district in Congress, 
and is the originator of the bill granting 160 
acres of land to each landless settler, which 
measure he supported with much geal. The 
bill passed the House, but was defeated in the 
Senate. The Whigs of Tennessee are rallying 
their forces, and a warmly-contested election 
is anticipated. 

Christopher Carson, better known as “ Kit 
Carson,” has written a letter, giving his opin- 
ion that the railroad route to the Pacific, 
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The Speakership—The politicians are can- 
vassing for the Speakership of the next House 
of Representatives, among the new members. 
Mr. Boyd, the late Speaker, is not men 
as a candidate; but the names of M Orr 
of South Carolina, Phelps of Missouri, and Olds 
of Ohio, are spoken of. The Washington cor- 
respondent of the Mississippi Free Trader says: 

“Mir. Orr will be supported im caucus prin- 
cipally by Southern Rights men and extreme 
Northern gentlemen ; Mr. Olds, by Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, New Jersey, and Indiana 
members—not with unanimity, however ; and 
Mr. Phelps, by the far-Western interest. The 
Administration, it is believed, will incline to 
the re-election of Mr, Specker Boyd, by way of 
reconciling the Union party Democrats gener- 
ally, and Mr. B, particularly, all of them being 
very much chagrined on account of the man- 
ner in which the claims of their friends to office 
have been overlooked.” 

The Hopkinsville (Ky.) Rifle says, that. Mr. 
Boyd has concluded to run for Comgress as a 
neutral candidate. He will hardly secure the 
vote of the Democracy by this course. 

The New York Evening Post warns South- 
ern men against the delusion industriously 
propagated, that Slavery has a legal existence 
in the new Territory of Washington, and calls 
upon the Washington Union for its views upon 
the question. If there is any serious doubt 
about Slavery being excluded, the country 
should know it. 

The Democrats of Mississippi (Union and 
State Rights) have formed a compromise ticket 
for State officers and Congressmen. John J. 
McRae has been nominated for Governor. Ex- 
Senator Foote is anxious to come back to the 
Senate, and announces his intention to canvass 
the State. Some of the papers conjecture that 
Col. Jeff. Davis will be his competitor for the 
Senate ; but we imagine this is a mistake. 


The Baltimore Argus uses the occasion of 
the Hale Festival at Boston, on the 5th inst., 
to express its “deep disgust” at “the proceed- 
ings of the malignant fanatics” there assem- 
bled, and characterizes New England as the 
“groundwork of an infamous political agita- 
tion, displayed in this Hale Banquet in all its 
malignancy and personal dishonesty!” The 
Argus professes to be a Democratic print, and 
thus labors to “suppress agitation.” We trust 
it now breathes deeper and freer. 


Samuel Lewis and Joshua R. Giddings are 
addressing the Free Democracy of their State. 
Arrangements for fifteen conventions are ad- 
vertised. 


The Cleveland Forest City objects to the ex- 
ceptions to the Pierce Administration, filed by 
the Era. It says the Whigs care very little 
about being excommunicated from the offices. 
“Tt is the measures of the Administration the 
Whig press regard. So far, these have differed 
nothing from Whig policy.” Will the Forest 
City please inform us what is “ Whig policy?” 


The Charleston Mercury is regarded as the 
ablest champion of the slive system in the 
United States. A recent article in that print 
exhibits signs of progress unexpected in that 
quarter. It says: 

“The institution of African slavery is every 
day becoming more and more isolated ; and, by 
consequence, the section in which it exists, and 
to which it gives prosperity and peculiar char- 
acteristics, is being gradually removed from the 
pale of sympathy and social intimacy with the 
rest of the world. Everywhere, slavery is de- 
nounced, and the slayeholder regarded as an in- 
human tyrant. What will be the effect of this 
upon the permanency of the institution, and 
how should it dispose slaveholders to their out- 
side enemies? The influence of slavery on the 
National Government has certainly been for a 
long time on the wane. The last eventful strug- 
gle is of yesterday, and the results forever con- 
demned to political inferiority. A wall has 
been built up around it, and its vitality must 
henceforward increase rather by the perfection 
and energy of its internal organization, than 
by the expansion of its domain.” 

The idea that slavery gives “ prosperity” to 
“the section in which it exists,” is peculiar. 
What is meant by the last sentence in the above 
paragraph? The “expansion of its domain,’ 
it may be, tends to weaken the institution. 

Some of the Whig prints are much exercised 
about the future of the Whig party. Conser- 
vative in their feelings, the signs of progress 
alarm them. The Monroe Democrat, publish- 
ed at Rochester, New York, under the head of 
“The Free Soil Festival and its Lessons,” fears 
that “the crusade will sweep over the land,” 
and adds: 

“The question arises, What are we to do? 
As the organ of the Whigs, we shall make it 
the subject of anxious consideration; but it 
will be for the intelligent and conscientious 
members of the party, who have fought its bat- 
tles and rejoiced in its victories, out seek- 
ing to profit personally thereby, to reflect upon 
the question.” 

The basis of principles the Democrat propo- 
ses, are “truth to the principles of freedom, up- 
rightness in public service, and a sincere Amer- 
ican feeling, which prompts to the protection 
and cherishing of our own institutions, in which 
the progress of the human race and the enjoy- 
ment of true liberty are involved, and the sus 
taining of our own industry as the best source 
of prosperity, wealth, and social advancement 
that we are to succeed, if at all.” 

Very definite and clear. 


Judge Jacob Burnett, who died in Cincinnati, 
on Tuesday, emigrated from New Jersey to that 
city in 1796, when it contained only fifteen or 
twenty log houses. He was a member of the 
first Territorial Legislature of Ohio, for ten 
years a Judge of its Supreme Court, and at one 
time a United States Senator. 

Rev. Thomas F. Davis has been elected Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of South Carolina. 

The Union, referring to the recent state- 
ments in reference to the Sandwich Islands 
and the French Government, which appeared 
in the Providence Journal, thinks them true in 
the maid, though false in some of the details, 
‘and says that under no circumstances can this 
Government suffer the dominion of the Sand- 
wich Islands to be transferred to any other 
Power. 

Gov. Bigler, of Pennsylvania, has appointed 
Hon. Jno. C. Knox Judge of the Supreme Court, 
in place of Judge Gibson, deceased ; and James 
Burnside and George R. Barrett, president 
judges of two districts in that State. — 


Gold has been discovered in Texas, in a 
mountain about seventy miles northwest of 
Hoskhart. It is found both on the surface and 
by digging. The principal gold region is said 
to be on the Louisiana side of the State line, 
enclosed by the Colorado on the East, the San 
Saba on the north, and the river Slano on the 
south. * 

Stavery tn Cauirornia.—A bill has been 
introduced into the California Legislature, hay- 
ing for its- object the enslavement of the In- 
dians of that State, by having them bound out 
for any given number of years to serve such 
white men as will give the required security 
—— sibiapti ante iicl Aken 
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from Englishmen. It cannot be that a lady, 
whose position places her above such tempta- 
tions, would thus compromise that position. 
The $750 gift at Liverpoo! will, we are per- 
suaded,. be explained. Mrs. Stowe cannot 
have gone abroad for almg.” 

This fling is unworthy of the Atlas. We 
did not look for it to join the corps of revilers 
who dishonor themselves by mean attacks upon 







an upright wor Mrs. Stowe is not a men- 
dicant ; but a re piving contributions for the 
education and blevation of the colored race in 


America. “Part of her object in going to Eu- 
rope was for this purpose ; and we are pleased 
to see that she is not unsuccessful in her 
praiseworthy effort to benefit the down-trodden. 
While we are writing this, the subjoined para- 
graph catches our eye in the Richmond Ez- 
aminer, dated May 13, 1853 : 

“ Breaxine up a Necro Scnoo..—The offi- 
evrs at Norfolk made a descent on Tuesday 
‘upon a negro school kept in the neighborhood 
of the Stone Bridge, by a Mrs. Douglas and 
her daughter, and the teachers, together with 
their sable pupils, were taken before his Honor. 
They acknowledged their guilt, but pleaded 
ignorance of the law, and were discharged® on 
& promise to do so no more—a very convenient 
way of getting out of a scrape. The law of 
this State imposes a fine of one hundred dol- 
lars, and imprisonment for six months for such 
offences—is positive, and allows no discretion 
in the committing magistrate.” 

Edueation is an offence in Virginia, under a 
penalty of “one hundred dollars and imprison- 
ment for six months,’ and allows no “ disore- 
tion in the committing magistrate.” We be- 
lieve there are few Virginians but who will 
agree with us that this law was not fit to be 
made. Virginia has recently passed an act 


to effect the removal of the free people of: 


color from within her borders to the coast of 
Africa, the expense to be paid by a tax on the 
free colored people themselves. Much good, 
it is expected, will result from this measure ; 
but if good will follow by sending an unedu- 
cated people among a barbarenus race, would 
not more good result by educating the negroes 
before they are sent to Africa ? 


those connected with the Colonization Society, 


from barbarism and heathenism by the emi- 
ration of the negro race from this country, 
and that Christianity and enlightenment will 
attend the path of the emigrants. If this ob- 
ject is to be attained, it would seem to be the 
part of wisdom to adapt the means to the end, 
and take measures to educate the negroes be- 
fore they are expatriated, lest, when they 
reach Africa, the tide of barbarism overwhelm 
them, und destroy whatever influence for good 
they might, if educated, exert. Even were it 
otherwise, the policy of Virginia, in resisting 
education, seems to us to be short-sighted and 
despotic. a * 


LATE FOREIGN NEWS. 


The steamer Hermann arrived at New York 
on Wednesday, and the Cambria at Halifax. 
The following is a summary of the news they 
bring : 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe was at Edinburgh, hav- 
ing been to Aberdeen and Dundee, where she 
was received with the usual enthusiasm. The 
Canadian Clergy Reserves bill had passed in 
the House of Lords by a majority of forty, in 
spite of the strenuous opposition of Lord Derby 
and the Tories. Lord Clarendon has declared 
in the Lords, that there was no reason to fear 
any attempt against Turkey, either from the 
Russian emperor or elsewhere. In the Com- 
mons the budget has once been debated with- 
out any result. 

The Government has beaten a Tory motion 
to modify its scheme for the conversion of the 
national debt. The investigation in the rocket 
affair with which Kossuth’s name has «been 
connected, has disclosed nothing trustworthy 
to implicate him. Mr. Hale, the manufactur- 
er, refuses, however, to state for whom the 
rockets were intended. Kossuth has again de- 
nied all connection with the matter in a letter 
to Lord Dudley Stuart, which has beer read in 
the House of Commons. In France there is 
absolutely nothing worth mentioning. The 
Spanish ministry has issued a programme, full 
of vague generalities, promising much and 
mean’ng nothing. The Anti-Republican and 
Jesuitical party in Switzerland have attempted 
an insurrection at Friburg, which was put 
down easily, though with some bloodshed. The 
leader, Col. Perrier, has been tried by court 
martial, and sentenced to thirty years’ impris- 
onment. In Holland a new election is to take 
place. The cholera has appeared at Moscow. 
The Turkish question is quiescent. In China, 
however, we hear of a quite startling event, 
namely, the capture of the city of Nankin by 
the rebels, and the probable downfall of the 
Tartar dynasty, which has ruled the country 
for two hundred years. It is said that only 
European intervention can save the brother of 
the sun and moon fréfi being pulled down 
from that lofty relationship. Such aid we pre- 
sume he will not receive, and therefore his 
downfall may be expected. 





LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The, steamship Daniel Webster arrived at 
New Orleans May 9, from San Juan. She 
brought San Francisco dates to 16th of April. 


The S. S. Lewis went ashore north of Bolinos 
Bay, at three o’clock in the morning, and it 
being found impossible to get her off, all the 
passengers, (400 in number,) were safely land- 
ed, together with nearly all the baggage ; but 
the vessel, a considerable quantity of specie, 
and the ship’s stores, would prove a total loss. 
The loss was estimated at $200,000, on which 
it is thought there was no insurance. 

The steamer Jenny Lind exploded as she was 
going from Alviso to San Francisco, having 
130 passengers on board, mostly from San Jose. 
Fifty or sixty persons were terribly scalded, of 
whom 20 were dead, incleding seven children ; 
and one whole family—Nosh Ripley, his wife, 
and three children. 

The survivors and the remains of the unfort- 
unate victims were taken on to San Francisco 
by the steamer Union. 

The mining intelligence is of a favorable 
character. 

The Senate had rejected the bill for the ex- 
tension of the city front of San Francisco, pre- 
viously passed by the House. 

The act extending the provisions of the Fu- 

itive Slave Law for another year, also an act 

r the incorporation of railroad companies, 
had passed the Legislature. 

The San Francisco markets were quiet, and 
prices show a decline on some articles. 





LATER FROM MEXICO. 


New Orieans, May12.—The steamer to- 
day from Vera Cruz brings General Uraga as 
passenger. He is going as Minister to Prussia. 

We have also full particulars of the inaugu- 
ration of Santa Anna as President of Mexico, 
and the formation of a new Cabinet. He made 
an address, in which he announced his inten- 
tion to use his best endeavors to cultivate and 
maintain peace at home and with all foreign 
nations. The address throughout is character- 
istic of its author, and is said to have given 

satisfaction. The new Ministry is 
composed as follows: Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Alaman; Minister of Justice, ; 
Secretary of the Treasury, Tamansi. 

General Almonte has been appointed Min- 
ister of Mexico to the United States. 

The Sloo Tehuantepec contract hes been 
confirmed by the Government, and the treaty 
ae to the neutrality of Tehuantepec also 


Santa Anna, immediately on taking the 

& new and 
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all papers to be licensed by the Goverament, 
the proprietors to deposite large sums as secu- 
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The advocates of Colonization, or at least 


profess to believe that Africa is to be redeemed 


1; | The subjects are well chosen, 
7 trestiment he shows that he has not only 9% 





“FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


Orders for this cheap monthly are coming 
in rapidly. This is right. We hope our 
friends will scatter broadcast the seeds of po- 
litical truth which it will contain, and that 
they will send on their orders as early as prac. 
ticable, so that we may know how large an 
edition to print on the Ist of June. The low 
price charged for this journal will not permit 
us to direct it to individual subscribers, nor to 
allow a commission to agents to canvass for jt, 
The.copies ordered by any individual will jh. 
sent to his address, to be distributed by hin 
to the persons entitled to receive them. 

The Spirit of the Age, published at Norwich 
Chenango’county, New York, says: 

“We invite the special attention of the 
friends of freedom and humanity in. this coun. 
ty, ‘to the above prospectus of “ Facts for th, 
People.” They are designed for the People, to 
show the influence of the Slave Power over 
this Government, and everything important jn 
relation to slavery in America. Let this “Fro, 
Democratic Missionary” preach in every town 
in this county. Will not our friends make an 
earnest effort to raise the small sum of twelve 
dollars in each town for 100 copics monthly ? 
Let the work commence immedictely.” 

The Ellington (N. Y.) Herald thus notices 
the proposed publication : 

“Dr. Bailey, editor of the National Era, js 
about to issue a monthly, for gratuitous distri. 
bution by clubs and individuals interested jn 
spreading Free Democratic principles. We 
regard the plan as an excellent one, from the 
fact that light and intelligence is needed upon 
the subject of slavery. A large majority of 
those composing the political parties of our 
country, would be willing to give their votes, 
and to exert an influence against slavery in a 
manner that would be effectual, could they be 
made to see the workings of that system which 
is gradually undermining our republican insti- 
tutions, and destroying, to no small extent, the 
influence and prosperity of the Nation. That 
system only needs to be known, to be despised 
and execrated—hence the more light we have 
concerning it, the sooner will be its downfall. 
We do not know of a man better qualified to 
disseminate Anti-Slavery sentiments chan Dr. 
Bailey, and we bespeak for his ‘Monthly’ a 
large circulation.” 


nna 


FREE DEMOCRACY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Inprana County.—A meeting of the Free 
Democracy of this county was held at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, on the third instant. Alexander 
McCreery, president ; John B. Allison, and John 
A. Hamilton, vice presidents; and Andrew C. 
Hall, secretary. 

A constitution and the following resolutions 
were adopted : 


1." Resolved, That it is anti-Democratic and 
anti-Republican to attempt to stifle or prevent 
free discussion. 

2. Resolved, That we highly approve of the 
call for a State Convention of Free Democrats, 
to be held in Harrisburg, on Monday, June 1, 
1853, and appoint Dr. Robert Mitchell, Philip 
S. Arthur, and William B. Bingham, as our 
delegates to that meeting. 

3. Resolved, That, when we adjourn, we ad- 
journ to meet at Diamond Mills, July 4, 1853, 
at ten o'clock, A. M. 

4. Resolved, That we recommend the organ- 
ization of Free Democratic clubs in every school 
district in the county, and also that they use 
every means to sieediahe the Facts for the Peo 
ple, to be obtained after the first of June next. 
Direct to Dr. G. Bailey, Editor, Washington, 
D.C. Six copies for $1.00; twehty copies for 
$3.00; one hundred eopies for $12.00. 

Cinctinnatr WeeEkty Times, the advertise 
ment of which will be found in the Era to-day, 
is a well-conducted independent paper, and has 
done good service in defence of the Common 
Schools against the efforts made to destroy 
them. By the way, the Times of May 7, copies 
one of the “Greenwood Leaves from over the 
Sea” without credit, and in defiance of the 
copy right. This is hardly doing as the Time: 
would be done by. # 

Tue Cambria aT Boston.—Boston, May 13. 
The steamer Cambria arrived at her wharf 
this morning, and her mails have started South 

A telegraphic despatch from Paris, dated 
Thursday morning, says that the report of the 
miscarriage of the Empress is not credited. 
She ‘has been ill, but her health excites no un 
easiness. 

The Paris Moniteur announces a levy of 
80,000 men. 

The latest accounts indicated an early set- 
tlement, by amicable arrangement, of the difi- 
culties between Turkey and Russia. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 

Prismatics. By Richard Haywarde. New York 

D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Wash 

ington, D. C. ® 

One of those sunny, spirited, gracefully-con 
structed volumes, that one is pleased to light 
upon when disposed to an afternoon reverie— 
perchante nap—to give direction to his sam- 
nambulically-inclined faculties. It is made up 
of light sketches, essays, and poems, composed 
for recreation, after business hours, the preface 
tells us. There is nothing profound or striking: 
ly original in the book ; it proves the author to 
be the possessor of an elegant, well-selected— 
better still, well-read library—a refined, pootie 
taste, and a nature sufficiently enthusiastic to 
give a pleasant glow of vitality to his style. It 
is superbly printed, and beautifully illustrated 
by some half dozen of our best artists—among 





: * 
whom are Hicks, Darley, and Kensett. 
Historica axp Critica, Essays. By 4 

a 


De Quincy. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 

sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D- C. 

We rejoice that Messrs. Ticknor & Co. o 
continuing the publication of these writing? : 
De Quincy. No living writer can be read wit 
more pleasure or more profit. He seems » 
have been created for the ballast of the bark 
of literature, in its passage through this vail 
a counterbalance to the effect of the exces ° 
gail which such minds as Carlyle and Emers? 
are crowding upon her. These two eo 
are composed chiefly of essays upo? antiqa 
characters and institutions—all bearing ” 
mark of his clear-sighted, clear-spoken g°)" 
oF 


4 : IcOPLE 
Tur Sickness AND HEALTH OF THE Pre 


Bieanunn. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & a 

sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

This beautiful and touching little etary Sf 
peared first in “ Household Words” cas 
three years ago. It now comes tous n° sigh 
binding, accompanied by & preface, in a 
it is stated that the story ia true, and the sab 
ine an American lady. We rejoice to 8° . 
the book has already passed to its second ~ 
tion. 
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Nores Frow Lire. In seven Essays. By yo 

Taylor. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 

sale by Taylor & Maury. : i 

Mr. Taylor is but little known 10 tee 
though in England, as the author of the ~~ 
dy of “Philip Van Artoelde,” he justly ns 
with the most eminent of living 79 sie 
book before us is @ collection of a A 
upon practical, every-day subjects. it 
says are the result, he tells us, of his 0 os 
tion of human nature during twenty eae 
life, preserved in the form of notes, with # 
to using them in 
time not haying permitted this, pe 
them in a prose dress’and “her thot 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES IN NEW YORK. 


MEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


The anniversary exercises of this Society | the eyes of thousands to 
and odious character of Rome, and her opposi- 
oth, Peletiah Perit, President, oceupied the | tton to the true 


were held in the Metropolitan Hall on May 
chair. The audience was quite large. 


Afier singing, prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. | the 
Chickering, of Por and, Maihe.. An abstract the testant world, 
of the annual report was then read by one of | to the triumph of the true Gospel. __ 


the secretaries, Rev. Mr. Spaulding, showing 


an increased success in the operations of the | 8° much success in 


society, and noticing a general improvement. 
in seamen in temperande, morals, and religion. 
The following are the principal points: 

The receipts ef the society during the pres- 
ent year, without including a large amount 
passing through the treasuries of auxiliary and 
branch societies, for the year ending the Ist 
instant, were $25,288, and its expenditures 
$28,732. 

Its operations, to a considerable extent, are 
blended with those of kindred institutions lo- 
cated on our own seaboard; while it sustains 
chaplains and missionaries to minister vari- 
ously for the benefit of seamen in the Sand- 
wich Islands, New Grenada, Chili, Brazil, China, 
St. Helena, France, Sweden, Denmark, and 
New Brunswick. Those in Chili and Brazil 
bear a joint commission from this society and 
the Christian Union. 

Sailors’ Homes continue to be indispensable 
auxiliaries in the work of protecting and ele- 
vating seamen ; the one owned and sustained 
by the society in Cherry street, New York, 
having had within the past year 3,069 sailor- 
boarders; two hundred of whom were ship- 
wrecked and destitute, and received aid in 
board and clothing, besides various necessary 
articles furnished gratuitously by friends in 
the city and country, to the amount of $654.46 
expense to the society. The whole number of 
boarders, since this house was opened, eleven 
years ago, is 36,596. 

Seamen’s Banks, too, are — accomplish- 
ing the objects of their establishment ; indu- 
cing provident habits, and bringing thrift and 
comfort to them and their families. Their 
bank in Boston having about $375,000 placed 
to their credit, while that in Wall street, New 
York, has about one million and a half. These 
institutions are chartered and managed by 
their own respective boards; and the agency 
of this society tends to secure the confidence of 
seamen in the safety and utility of their in- 
creasing deposites. 

Seamen’s Cemeterics are now provided, pleas- 
antly located, and beautifully ornamented ; so 
that those who find it necessary to go to the 
New York Hospitai haye no more occasion to 
dread the burial of @ dog in the Potter’s Field. 

Seamen’s Advance Wages is a subject now 
claiming earnest attention; and confessedly 
great and embarrassing as are the evils of the 
system, it is believed they are not beyond the 
reach of redress. 

Seamen’s Libraries —The Society has direct- 
ed more than usual attention to this subject 
the past year, having put some 2,000 volumes 
on board naval and merchant vessels. This 
department of usefulness will be greatly aug- 
mented, provided a legacy left the society for 
this purpose by the late Abram G. Thompson, 
of New York, is secured. 

The followiug particulars, showing a great 
and decided improvement among seamen, are 
abundantly corroborated by facts, viz : 

1. A general disuse of wntoxicating liquors 
on beard of American vessels, and thousands of 
total abstinence seamen on shore. 

2. A better observance of the Christian Sab- 
bath. 

The Sabbath is not the © am sailing day 
from port, as formerly. Many shipmasters 
give their men a portion of Saturday to make 
ready for a day of rest. Many use neither 
hook nor harpoon on the Sabbath. 

Commodore Stringham, of the U. S. frigate 
Cumberland, in a recent visit to Athens, in 
Greece, declined saluting the French admiral 
on the Sabbath. 

3. A better discipline at sea. 

Thesentiment and practice of Commodore 
Melver, of the U.S. frigate Congress, is the 
growing sentiment and practice of command- 
ers and officers, both in the naval and mercan- 
tile marine, viz: that the law of kindness is 
better than the lash. 

4. An increasing desire for the Bible, and 
good books. 

The literature of the sea is improving. 

5. Numerous Christian commanders, officers, 
and sazlors. 

Religious services on shipboard are no longer 
considered out of place; and many are the 

cabins and foreeastles where, morning and 
evening, as well as on the Sabbath, the wor- 
ship of God is observed. 


THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN 
UNION—AN ABSTRACT OF THE FOURTH 
ANNUAL REPORT. 

The fourth anniversary of this Societ 
was largely attended, May 10th, at Metropoli- 
tan Hall. The exercises commenced with 
singing, reading of Scriptures, and prayer, the 
last two being performed by the Rev. Dr. Pal- 
mer, of Albany. The treasurer’s report was 
read by Mr. Vernon, and report of the Board 
by oe Mr. Fairchild. Rev. Dr. De Witt pre- 
sided. 

The receipts of the society during the year 
ending April 1, were $67,507, being an advance 
on the preceding year of more than $11,000. 
The expenditures were $65,742, being $10,000 
_ than they were in the year ending April 

, 1852. 

The number of missionaries, missionary 
agents, and other laborers in the service of the 
society, at home and abroad, was 118 last year, 
being eight more than wero employed in the 
year preceding. 

The society has been called to mourn over 
the loss of one valued agent, Rev. Edward 
Fairchild, and three vice presidents, Rev. Drs. 
Milledoler and Wylie, and the Hon. Amos Law- 

ence, 

4 The report then proceeds to indicate some 

signs of the times,” which it says “should 
Create deep apprehension, and call for in- 
creased effort on the part of the friends of the 
ra Gospel.” These signs are thus enume- 

I. In the Protestant world there is the devel- 
opment, in some churches, of a spirit of for- 
malism—of a disposition to seek for Christian 
doctrine and modes of worship not simply and 
exclusively in the written Word of God, but 
in the reported dogmas and ces of the 
church in the early and even middle ages. The 
aid of the “ Historic Church,” as it is termed, 
18 called in to su ply the teachings of the 

‘ Apostolic Chureb. ’ 
the most dangerous and subversive natate are 
Creeping in. This is seen in some churches in 

Great Britain and Germany, as well as in our 
eo 
- ta the Papal world there have been de- 
velopments of a very mar haracter withi 
the mad few years a ms ce 
1. There has been an extraordinary i 
of Mariolatry, or worship of the Virgin Morn 


and the dogma of her immaculate conveption 


8| ing on in France, um, 
such beautiful English. +. and Canada. 


in Florence and elsewhere, for 
reading the sacred Scri 
to impart to theix fri 


2. Her  tarhenss and 


3 The persecution of the Madiai and hone 
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and others their con- 
victions on the subject of religion, is opening 
essentially wick 


rue Gospel of Christ. 

4. The separation of the true from the false, 

ecious from the vile, that-is going on in 
is eminen vorable 
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5. Never for two centuries has there been 
ing the truth in Papal 
Jands, as during the last ten y in France, 
Belgium, Italy, Ireland, and Canada. 

6. Rome has neither been able to “shut the 
door” in some portions of what she considers 
as her own domain, nor to prevent it from being 
opened in others. 

7. The spirit which her bfforts to overthrow 
our public schools have called forth in Detroit, 
Cincinnati, and elsewhere, has been such as 
ought to convince her that her attempt is 
hopeless, and to encourage our confidence in 
the cause in which we are engaged. 

8. There are many influences at work in 
this country which render it very difficult for 
Rome to keep her people in chains of dark- 
ness; hence that “awful falling away,” of 
which Father Mullen spoke in his letters to 
his friends in Ireland last year. 

9. And lastly, it is a most eanearags indi- 
cation that God has given to England and 
these United States, the two most Protestant 
countries in the world, such yast facilities and 
means for the spread of the truth. The colo- 
nial world is theirs; theirs, too, is most of the 
commerce of the world. To them He is giv- 
ing an immense portion of the wealth of the 
world. The vast gold mines of California and 
Australia belong to them. Why is all this, if 
it be oy that God has a great work for them 
to do? 

Besides extending aid to societies in foreign 
lands with which the American and Foreign 
Christian Union co-operates, the Board bave 
employed thirty-three missionaries, who have 
received all their support from the American 
and Foreign Christian Union. 








NEW YORK STATE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


The twenty-first annual a. of this So- 
ciety was held at Metropolitan Hall, May 10. 
It was largely attended. Hon. Theodore Fre- 
linghuysen occupied the chair. 

An abstract of the annual report was read, 

from which we make the following memoran- 
da: 
Funds.—Special sources of income have been 
tributary only to a very limited degree. From 
legacies, but $100; from the Education Fund, 
but the income of former donations—say $800, 
have been received; while, on the contrary, 
from receipts in office, from church collections, 
and from agencies, the gain has been consider- 
able. From these sources, in 1852, about 
$11,000 were reported. For the present year, 
the amount is over $15,000. 

Emigration—Since May, 1852, six e i- 
tions avs been fitted out for Liberia a the 
parent society, one of which, the brig Oriole, 
that sailed from New York, Oétober 4th, was 
fitted out under the care and at the expense of 
the New York State Colonization Society. They 
sailed in the following order, viz: 








Time of No. 

Vessels. Sailed From. \WSailing,| of 
1852. | Bm. 

Brig Oriole New York Oct'r. 4 37 


Barque Jos. Maxwell] Wilmington, N. C.| Nov. 22 |148 








Barque L. Stewart {Norfolk, Va. Nov. 27 \171 
Barque Shirley Baltimore Nov. 27 
Brig Zebra New Orleans mest 135 
1853. 
Clipper Banshee Baltimore April 25 i225 





Total number of Emigrants, 718. 

This is a larger number than have been aid- 
ed in any one year for twenty years, and, by 
comparison with the six previous years, shows 
a steady and gratifying increase : 


Year. Expedvtions. Emigrants. 
1847 - - - - 2 51 
1848 - - - - 5 441 
1849 - - -~ - 4 408 
1850 - - - - 6 619 
1851 - - - - 7 676 
1852 - - - - 6 592 
1853 - -'- - 6 728 


Legislative Action.The only State whose 
Legdature has, during the past year, perfected 
a scheme for promoting colonization, as a State 
measure, is Virginia. An appropriation made 
by that State in 1850 having been found, in 
operation, to be inefficient and inadequate, on 
account of restrictions and limitations, the 
Legislature, during its late session, reyised the 
law, and made such important modifications as 
will enable every free colored inhabitant of the 
State, who chooses, to emigrate and settle in 
Liberia at the expense of the Treasury of the 
State. They have appropriated $50 for every 
emigrant of what age soever, thus making @ 
liberal provision, and setting an example to 
other States. [The report does not state what 
is the fact, that the free negroes are to be tax- 
ed specially, and, of course, unequally, to raise 
the fund out of which the passage money is to 
be paid —Eds. Eve. Post.} 

aptain Foote, U.S. N., was then introduced, 
and addressed the meeting. He had been to 
Liberia, and would only state facts; they were 
the strongest argument. Liberia has received 
less than 10,000 emigrants, but its population 
now numbers 150,000 souls. They have a 
commerce which amounts annually, imports 
and exports, to $500,000. This is one of the 
fruits of the movement. The Government is 
like that of the United States. The soil is pro- 
ductive of all the tropical fruits. Little was 
known of the natural productions, as the coun- 
try had not been much explored. The reli- 
gious character of the people was very encour- 
aging. He was astonished to find mind so 
much developed there. England, France, Prus- 
sia, and Brazil, have acknowledged their inde- 
pendence. They have proved that they, with 
the people of the United States, are the only 
people capable of self-government. For the 
ast ten years they have governed themselves 
without the aid of any white man. He won- 
dered that the United States had not done so 
before, since it was through them that colony 
had an existence. . 

Mr. Devereaux offered a resolution to the ef- 
fect that the United States should no longer 
delay to recognise the existence of Liberia “as 
an independent nation, and should enter into 
commercial relations with it forthwith,” which 
was adopted. 

Judge Talmadge, of Brooklyn, moved a reso- 
lution, to the effect, that it was the bounden 
duty of the different States of the Union to ap- 


By this door, errors of| propriate a fund to promote the emigration of 


the free colored population to Liberia. 
Rev. Dr. Van Arsdale and Rev. Dr. West, of 
—o followed, in addresses of some 


NEW YORK SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The anni of this Society was held last 
evening at the Tabernacle, and a crowded house 
witnessed the exercises. The Rev. Dr. Isaac 


bids fair to be established authoritatively be-| has proodded over the Soetote ee ae whe 


fore long. 


has presided over the Society since its organi- 


2. There has been a wonderful recurrence on, Occupied the chair. After an anthem 


to false and base miracles. There has been 
nothing like this since the Reformation in the 


8ixteenth century. 


3. There has been an extensive revival of the } i 
‘Pint of intolerance and persecution. The 
°penly defend and even advocate persec a 


nivers, and other leading | 
&nd the 
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: course is | President, in the chair. ath he 
giving depth and solidity to the bv work go- | Rev. Thomas De Witt, of New York, the Treas- 
Sardinia, Ireland, | urer’s report, and an abstract of the annual 


and endeavoring | which 23 are volumes ; total publications, 1,832, 
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Sec- | press inquiry, and divines who form an unholy 
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The bers annual meeting of this 
ace forenoon at Metropolitan 
Chief Justice Williams, of Connecticut, | 


t were read, from which are selected the 
ig Statistical results of the yoar past : 
New Publications 157, in ten languages, of 


ingpaing 374 volumes; total approved for cir- 
nlation abroad, in about 119 languages and 
dialects, 2,801. Of the American Messenger, 
over 200,000 are issued monthly ; German Mes- 


senger, 25,000; Child’s Paper, about 250,000 ; 
Illustrated Christian anac for 1853, 


250,000 ; Christian Almanac in German, 30,000. 

Circulated during the year, 9,173,640 publi- 
cations, including 881,766 volumes, and em- 
bracing 268 902,315 Total since the 
formation of the society, 137,893 480 publica- 
tions, including 8,416,830 volumes. 

Gratuitous Distribution for the year, in five 
thousand and thirty-six distinct grants by the 
committee, 63,989,976 besides 8,234,865 
to life directors and life members; value over 
$48,000. 

Receipts, in donationa, including $17,967.27 
in legacies, $147,374.64; for sales, including 
periodicals, $237,252.21 ; total, $385,286.68. 

E: itures, for publishing books and peri- 
odicals, $233,211.29 ; for colportage, $79,711.29 ; 
cash remitted to foreign and pagan lands, 
$20,000 ; total expended, $385,075.07. Due for 
printing paper, $16,670.29 ; due on the socie- 
ty’s house, $43,192 91. 

Colportage—Whole number of colporteurs 
who have labored the whole or part of the year, 
642, of whom 117 were devoted chiefly to the 
German and other foreign population, and 126 
were students from colleges ‘and seminaries. Of 
these, 41 labored in New England, 195 in the 
Middle States, 395 in the Southern and West- 
ern, and 11 in Canada. Families visited dur- 
ing the year, 530,758; conversed or prayed 
with, 260,414; found destitute of all religious 
books except the Bible, 54,600 : destitute of the 
Bible, 28,243 ; Roman Catholic families visited, 
43,824, Total families visited by the society’s 
colporteurs, 3,252,089. 

Foreign and Pagan Lands.—The $20,000 
remitted in cash has been distributed to thirty- 
nine missions and stations, as needed, to meet 
the wants of the ensuing year ; $4,300 to con- 
tinental Europe ; $1,800 for countries on the 
Mediterranean ; $3,800 for Southern India ; 
$3,000 for Northern India; $4,600 for Burmah, 

Assam, Siam, and China; and $2,500 for the 
andwich Islands, Africa, and our own Abori- 
gines. 

The speakers announced were, Rev. Richard 
Deering, Methodist Episcopal Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; Rev. R. S. Killin, Protestant Episco- 

al Church, Baltimore: Rev. Thomas Smyth, 

. D., Presbyterian Church, Charleston, S. C. ; 
Rev. E. N. Kirk, Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton; Rev. A. Rauschenbusch, Assistant Secre- 
tary for the Germans; Rev. J. G. Oncken, 
Hamburg, Germany; and Rev. J. P. Revel, 
Moderator of the Waldensian Church, Pied- 
mont. 

The Board of Directors then met for the elec- 
tion, by ballot, of an Executive Committee for 
the ensuing year. 


THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

This Society held its anniversary this morn- 
ing at the Chinese Building, before a thronged 
house. On the platform were a number of the 
veterans in the Anti-Slavery cause, apparently 
in high spirits, this being the first time they 
have been permitted to hold a meeting in New 
York, since the disturbance of their assemblage 
by Capt. Rynders and others, in 1850. Among 
them, we noticed Wendell Phillips, Edmund 
Quincy, and Francis Jackson, from Boston. 

Mr. Garrison introduced the services by 
reading selections from the Bible, and then ex- 
tended an invitation to any one, so disposed, to 
indulge in vocal prayer. 

Mr. Garrison was the first speaker. He has 
lately visited the West, and has improved in 
consequence. His remarks were decidedly 
more liberal in tone, and on a more encourag- 
ing key than formerly. 

e alluded to the riots which had broken up 
their last meeting in New York, and warmly 
eulogized the people of Syracuse and Roches- 
ter, who had welcomed them after their ex- 
pulsion from the great metropolis, “Here we 
are,” said he, “again, ready to protest with 
more vigor against the slave system, but where 
are our enemies? Where is the Union Safety 
Committee? God only knows.” 

This facetious allusion to 4 defunct organi- 
gation was receiyed with great merriment. The 
three chief upholders of slavery, Calhoun, Clay, 
and Webster, had gone to their final account— 
the Anti-Slavery star was in the ascendant. 
The Baltimore platform, to be sure, had been 
formed during the two years since we have met 
here ; but what then— 

The King of France with twenty thousand men 
Marched up the hill, and then marched down again.” 

The Fugitiye Slave Law had passed, but, ex- 
cept in New York, it could not be executed in 
the face of day and in presence of the people. 
Slaves now run away as fast as ever. 

We owe to this enactment Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and the late petition of half a million 
English women, in behalf of the slayes. 

Mr, Garrison, in concluding, quoted, as a 
proof that the South itself is conscious of the 
progressing encroachments of freedom on the 
peculiar inatitution, an article in the Charles- 
ton Mercury, in reply to the Evening Post, and 
alluding to the signs of decline in the institu- 
tion. 

He was followed by Edmund Quincy, Lucy 
Stone, and Wendell Phillips. 


AMERICAN FEMALE GUARDIAN SOCIETY, 
AND HOME FOR THE FRIENDLESS. 

The nineteenth annual meeting of this Socie- 

y was held at the Church of the Puritans, 

nion square, to-day, at half-past 10 A. M. 
There was a very fair attendance. The chil- 
dren of the Home present, numbered something 
less than fifty, 

Rev. Dr. Vasiictonpiet the chair. 

The proceedings were commenced by pray- 
ef. The next exercise was singing by the 
children. The~Treasurer’s report} was read. 
The society is pecuniarily in a flourishing con- 
dition, having a balance in Treasurer’s hands 
of $1,934.94. The whole amount received for 
the year has been $12,772.37. 

The statistics of the Home for the Friend- 
less are as follows: 

The whole number of inmates admitted since 
the institution was.opened, in 1847, has been 
3,493. 

-’ Received the past year—adults, 270; chil- 
dren, 187; total, 557. 

A larger number of children have heen 
transferred to worthy families within the last 
than in any preceding year. The various as- 
pects of the work are encouraging. 

Brief addresses were then made by the Rev. 
» Dr. Kennedy, Kev. Mr. Taggart, and Rev. Dr. 
Cheever. 


THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
This Society hold its anniversay at the Broad- 
“way Tabernacle on the evening of May 11th. 
The chairman, Mr. Arthur Tappan, called the 
meeting to order, and introduced the Rev. Mr. 
Freeman, of Brooklyn, who offered a prayer. 
The secretary, Mr. Lewis Tappan, then read 
the following annugl = 
+. Abstract of the Annual Report. 
The report states, that agitation on the sub- 
ject of American slavery will not ccase until it 
‘is abolished ; that politicians who aim to sup- 


alliance with them, are equally short-sighted 
on the subject; and that Nature cries aloud 
inst the inhumanities of slavery, while Free 
abjures the hateful system, and true 
stignity recoils from its le touch. 
Indifferent as a pan prea American peo- 
are, at the present time, to the claims of jus- 
| tice, honor, and humani 0 reg as we 
a large proportion 0 iticgian: nisters, 
‘and church-mem from the princi, of 














the | cations, the pamphlets, &c., that 


tended by delegates from their body; the suc- 
cess of their Anti-Slavery depository of publi- 
ve been 
written by members of the Committee; the 
large quantities of books and pamphlets that 
have been circulated, and the correspondence 
earried on at home and abroad. It alludes to 
the success of the National Era, to the fact that 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was criginally published 
in its columns; and to the success of the 
American Missionary Association, a society 
formed principally by the active members of 
this Society, with its hundred missionaries and 
teachers, in the Western free States and in 
the slave States, and in foreign countries, all 
preaching and inculcating the principles of 
emancipation, temperance, nd peace. The 
Committee mention particularly the publica- 
tion of Goodell’s “American Slave Code,” pub- 
lished by them, a second edition of which has 
already been called for, and an edition lately 
issued ffom the press in London ; and allude 
to a work in preparation by the Committee, on 
the expurgations and mutilations of foreign 
and American publications, by publishers and 
by the American Tract Society and the Amer- 
jcan Sunday School Union, in order to please 
slaveholding communities. 
A review is taken of the progress of the 
cause the past year ; of the political and Christ- 
ian Anti-Slavery conventions that have been 
held in different parts of the country; of the 
spirited resolutions and addresses that have 
been adopted; and of the elevated tone that 
has characterized these proceedings. The re- 
rt states that Anti-Slavery religious bodies 
ave taken higher ground, and that political 
conventions have adopted sounder principles. 
Nominations by the Free Democracy have 
been made in all the free and several of the 
slave States. 
Encouraging statements are made respecting 
the cause of free missions, and of the formation 
of a new book and tract society; of the increase 
of Anti-Slavery newspapers; of the fact that, 
while the secular press 1s becoming more and 
more out-spoken on the subject of emancipation, 
the pro-slavery, religious, and secular press at 
the N orth coincide, more than heretofore, with 
the Southern papers that defend slavery as a 
Bible institution. It is said that a vast amount 
of Anti-Slavery matter is contained, at, the 
present time, in many of the leading newspa- 
pers of the country, and that there has been a 
very great increase of readers of Anti-Slavery 
literature. There are indications of a more 
reasonable spirit in several Southern newspa- 
pers, @ greater disposition to discuss the subject 
of slavery in them in its economical and moral 
bearings, and a willingness to make admissions 
favorable to the Anti-Slavery side of the ques- 
tion. é 
The able advocacy of right principles by 
Anti-Slavery members of Congress, is spoken 
of with high satisfaction. The speeches made 
by them are mentioned as among the most 
able and unanswerable delivered during the 
session, and as having been widely circulated. 
Fhat the Anti-Slavery members of Congress 
have done no more the past session has been 
owing to the fact that their constituents have 
not been more active in petitioning Congress to 
take thorough and consistent agtion on the 
subject of slavery. A hope is expressed that 
the Abolitionists of the country will henceforth 
agitate the country with reference to this mat- 
ter more than has been done of late, that the 
animated discussions that took place in the 
National Legislature, when the revered John 
Quincy Adams had a seat in the National 
Councils, may be revived. 
The report states that only about fifty fugi- 
tive slaves have been arrested and conveyed 
back to slavery under the Fugitive Slave act, 
and that, in addition to the heavy expenditures 
by Government, the expense to claimants has 
been so great, that few slaveholders will prob- 
ably hereafter venture to engage in such pur- 
suits, or to incur the danger of such enter- 
prises. Large portions of the community des- 
pise and execrate the act, and those who at- 
tempt to enforce it. Since its passage, the 
number of slayes who successfully escape is 
said to be greatly increased. Government has 
been most signally defeated in its attempts to 
procure the convictions of those alleged to be 
concerned in aiding the escape of persons ar- 
rested as fugitive slaves. 
Much sympathy is expressed for the free 
people of color, on account of the cruel enact- 
ments in seyeral of the free States ag well as in 
the slave States, with 9 view to expatriate them 
from the country of their birth and their choice. 
They are exhorted to firmness and patience, 
and trust in the promises of God, and a change 
of sentiment in the community. A belief is ex- 
pressed that the principles of caste and perse- 
cution derive much of their aid from the coer- 
cive features of the Colonization Society, that 
looks upon abolition and the free people of col- 
or as nuisances, and is willing that the victims 
of prejudice he made uneasy and miserable 
here, that they may consent to go to Liberia. 

It is considered a matter of deep regret that 
so many of the leading religious societies and 
ecclesiastical bodies, instead of aiding to circu- 
late Anti-Slavery truth, and disfellowship slave- 
holders, countenance them in their unchristian 
conduct; and a belief is expressed that the 
will continue to do so until slayery is general- 
ly considered 9 s1y, and ql] who are connected 
with jt unworthy of the Christian name. 

The increased feeling manifested in Great 
Britain and Canada in favor of emancipation 
in this country and throughout the world, is 
mentioned as a cause of rejoicing. Sympathy 
for the oppressed, and faithful expostulation 
with oppressors, are becoming in those who, 
having treed themselyes from the contamina- 
tions of slavery, desire to see freedom univer- 
sally enjoyed. The philanthropic men and 
women of Great Britain and Canada, who me- 
morialized the people of this country on the 
subject of slavery, look at,shome as well as 
abroad, and exert themselves to effect salutary 
reforms in their own countries while they ex- 
hort their Christian brethren in the United 
States to follow their example in giving liberty 
to the enslaved. “Faithful are the wounds of 
a friend.” 

The report has reference to the slave trade 
carried on with unabated spirit between the 
slave States of this Union, and the not more 
piratical trade in human flesh between the 
coast of Africa and Cuba; and a hope is ex- 
pressed that ere long such disgraceful traffic 
will come to an end. While it is proper for 
people in other countries to remonstrate against 
the barbarities of the American slave trade, it 
would be equally proper for citizens of this 
country to remonstrate with the people of Eng- 
land for allowing slaves to be stolen from Afri- 
ea and carried to Brasil or Cuba, and not re- 
quiring the immediate emancipation of all 
slaves introduced into Cuba since 1820, contra- 
ry to express treaty stipulations. ‘ : 

It is stated that churches gathered in foreign 
lands, under the ministrations of American mis- 
sionaries, manifest deep feeling with regard to 
the existence and toleration of slavery in this 
country; that some of thom have contributed 
money for yes essayg.on thesinfulness of the 
system, and its being an obstacle to the con- 
version of the world. Some of the missionaries 
themselves evince more interest on the subject 
than heretofore. . 

The report alludes to the committal of so 
many clergymen and men in public life to none 
interference with Anti-Slavery, and expresses 
the conviction that Anti-Slavery efforts should 
be directed more than heretofore to the rising 
generation, whose instincts are in favor of lib- 
erty, and who are uncommitted to political and 
ecclesiastical parties. 


action ‘ts strongly recommended. 

body of the le, it ia represented, have been 
deceived and misled by pro-slavery men in 
church and state—those to whom they have 
yielded their confidence—and it is believed that 
when once undeceived, they will arise in the 
majesty of a free people, come out on the side 
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Enlarged and more energetic Anti-Slayery | { 
menos nee ei Ase 


Divine blessing, to the accomplishment of the 
and -sapeqeints work on hand; The 
ty to to move the church, the minis- 
gious societies; to do their duty, and purify 
themselves from the taint of det ry, or from 
giving it, either directly or indirectly, their sup- 
port ; to sinanione ecltienl frames. Saas. 
tion, and more particularly give its influence 
and aid to any party which army: te itimate 
means, and upon night ieee, abolition 
of slavery. The ne recommends that, 
while promoting the Anti-Slavery cause in its 
moral and political bearin Committee 
leave each member of the Society in the enjoy- 
ment of his privite opinion and rule of action 
in all matters, provided the Constitution of t 
Society, in all its integrity, be accepted. 
Resolutions adopted at the B rorye meeting of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
1. Resolved, That it is a subject of congratu- 
lation and thanks to God, that, notwi - 
ing the lukewarmness or opposition the Anti- 
Slavery cause has souttoed Hite large portions 
of our countrymen, it has been widely extended 
and prospered until it is now the theme of gen- 
eral inquiry, consideration, and solicitude, 
throughout the er and the world, and, in 
the opinion, not only of its friends; but of many 
of its enemies, destined to certain and com- 
plete triumph. 
2. Resolved, That the destruction of Ameri- 
can Slavery is retarded by political parties, 
who, in their strife for the spoils of office, repu- 
diate the principles upon which the Govern- 
ment was established ; by religious parties, who, 
for the sake of proselytism and the favor of the 
world, set aside the first lessons of Christianity 
and the claims of humanity; by commercial 
men, who, in their eager pursuit of wealth, 
trample upon both tables of the Law of God; 
and by slaveholders, who, in their willful igno- 
rance of political economy, their disregard of 
the rights of the enslaved, and their audaciots 
attempts to usurp the prerogatives of the Al- 
mighty, run “upon the thick bosses of his buck- 
ler;” and that we owe it to thesé misguided 
men, as well as to the victims of their injusti 
to persevere in our efforts with unabated ze 
and efficiency. 
3. Resolved, That while it is perfectly con- 
sistent with the diabolical policy of the slave 
States to attempt the prolongation of slavery, 
by increasing the rigors of the Slave Code, 
trampling upon the rights of the free people of 
color, and endeavoring to drive them from their 
native land, the subserviency of the free States 
to the slave power, in the enactment of oppres- 
sive, unrighteous, and unconstitutional statutes 
designed to harass and expel this class of citi- 
zens from their limits, merits the contempt and 
execration of every friend of humanity. 

4. Resolved, That the cruelties inflicted upon 
the people of color, the attempts to disfranchiee 
them, the numerous persecutions they suffer, 
and the untold prejudices and disabilities which 
surround them, are chiefly owing to the spirit 
of caste, which obstructs their elevation, and 
controls the policy of the Colonization Society 
in driving them to a foreign shore, as a choice 
of evils; and that, while we sympathize with 
our insulted and deeply-wronged brethren, we 
would exhort them to remember that an im- 
partial and just God will fulfill his promises by 
bringing them out of the “furnace of affliction,” 
and getting them “ praise and fame in [the] 
land where they have been put to shame.” 

5 Resolved, That while it is not a matter of 
surprise that editors of venal presses pander to 
the slave power, or that those merchants whose 
god is Mammon and whose Bible is their ledger, 
bow down and lick the feet of Southern cus- 
tomers, or that servile authors, publishers, and 
booksellers, tremble beneath the frown of 
Southern despots, it is a cause of grief and as- 
tonishment that the American Tract Society 
and American Sunpay Scuoo.t Union persist 
in refusing to publish a sentence on the sinful- 
ness of slayery, while they expurgate foreign 
publications of sentiments favorable to emanci- 
pation, before they dare issue them for circula- 
tion in the slaveholding States. 

6. Resolved, That we deplore the fact that 
the American Boarp or CoMMISSIONERS FOR 
Forricn Missions and the AMerican Home 
Misstonary Society continue to sustain mis- 
sionaries who gather churches composed in 
part of slaveholders, who are admitted and 
treated as Christians in good and regular stand- 
ing, and that the GgNERaL AssemB.is of the 
PResBYTERIAN Cuurcu, the Baptist Cyurcu- 
ns, the Eptscopat Cuurcu, etc., invite slave- 
holders to their membership, hold them eligible 
to all offices and appointments in their gift— 
believing, as we do, that this fraternization of 
men denounced in Scripture as “men stegleys,” 
and deemed by a large portion of the true 
Church of Christ to be unworthy of Christian 
fellowship, js an obstacle to the prevalence of 
sgund piety and the conversion of the world. 

7. Resolved, That in* the opinion of intelli- 
gent patriots and Christians, the advance of 
freedom, the spread of republican sentiments, 
and the, diffusion of Christian principles, are 
greatly retarded by the fact that in this “model 
Republic” upwards of three milliong of the 

eople are held in ignominiaus bondage, in de- 
Sante of the glorious truths taken from the 
Bible, and put forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that all men are made of one blood, 
and are created equal, being endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. ; 

8. Resolved, That, notwithstanding the dis- 
couragements and obstacles that lie in our 
path, we have unabated confidence in the 
promises of God, in the efficacy of prayer, in 
the ultimate co-operation of the wise and good, 
in the honesty and intelligence of the masses 
in church and state; and believe that, when 
once undeceived as to the character and de- 
signs of those who have misled them, they will 
be true to the instincts of humanity, the prin- 
ciples of republicanism, and the precepts of 
Christianity, and evince their change of feeling 
and sentiment by discarding the leaders and 
teachers who will have proved themselves to be 
unprincipled demagogues and false prophets. 

9, Resolved, That we have evidence of an ap- 
proaching change in the masses of religious 
and political men, in the formation and pros- 
perity of Anti-Slavery missionary, book, and 
tract societies; in the more frequent and out- 
spoken sentiments of the religiaus and secular 
press ; in the multiplication of newspapers de- 
voted to Free Democracy ; in the discussion of 

Anti-Slavery topics in numerous independent 
papers ; in the rapidly-increasing demand for 
Anti-Slavery big appa greatly stimulated 
by the perusal, by so many millions, of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and their inspection of the “Key” 
to the American Bastile ; in the labors, prayers, 
and remonstrances of our Canadian and Brit- 
ish brethren ; in the attention paid to free-labor 
sugar and cotton; in the beneficial resylts of 
emancipation, wherever it has heen acoompa- 
nied with appropriate aids; in the increased 
number of educated and talented persons of 
color ; anid especially in the power of Truth 
which is mighty, and, with God’s blessing, will 

revail. 

10. ago That our strongholds, under 
God, are the Bible, the divine charter of civil 
and religious freedom, and the Constitution of 
the United States, which contains a recognition 
by our fathers of the same principles—the first 
teaching that the Creator “hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,” that he is no respecter of 
persons, and that he will break the rod of the 
ressor ; and the second enunciating the glo: 
rious fact that P was formed i “estab - 
justice, insure cogent tranquillity, provi 
tor the common defence, ote 
welfare, and secure the blessings of li to 
ourselves and our ity.” ‘ 

11. Resolved, the thanks of American 
patriots are due to the champions of freedom 
in both Housés of Congress, for gl] they have 
so nobly done in defence of rights of man 
and the principles of true Democracy; end 
that their in ty and patriotism will live 
in history in striking contrast with the abject 
and reprehensible conduct of those who have 

ained political elevation, and maintained it, 
by i of self-respect, the true interests of 
the people, and the just rengwn of their coun- 





try, ecclesiastical bodies, benevolent and reli- | : 



















cnet ts Scripture or Law—and being JAMESTOWN WATER CURE, — 
iy tet epee cate | Loam er Sa a 
| and pre rous for the friends paneene, Oe OS VOSREAB IRS OSS, . 

of. anity to hold religious fellowship with pow A age « tp : -y ones _ 
se are of such enormities, or for sues in this locality ‘iar blended rey to 
the friends of their country to recognize * the a- 
validity of their acts or practices. - ance of war, af dewy soften d exyotal trans 
desperate offorts rency, to x ovate, is- 

E os wed Ln el the riding ¢ A pcr, eadipaier 0 Bey ti. ie fhe wtp ompon dl the 
of literte tn Old eae ie sine pi artistic oyo of ideality, and to charm the lovers of the 
5 _ y of A world, have their counter- | sublime, a natural Secnery of surpassing beauty pre- 


ts to quench | sents itself to view. 
e flame of freedom in the New, that the | | ae Oe isl Bie of (esttnngue, refecting os 
struggle is the same in both hemispheres—re- royal mt rise on either side; an 
vealing the course of an under-current already the Toar of the waterfall, caused by the outlet of the 


c lake leaping the rock-ribbed barriers of nature, send 
felt, and destined ere long to defy control. up & continual anthem. Here the disciples of Walton 


15. Resolved, That we invite the active co- | can ply the rod and line to their hearts’ content, in 
tion‘ of the friends of Hiberty.in the taking a, fine He oy of the finny tribe that 
work of redeeming the country from the crime putea groves and caiiaes Gabe veaaiis oleae e- 
and infamy of slavery, especi y do we entreat | lightful retreat for those who love to gaze on nature 
ministers of the gospel, ecclesiastical bodies, | in her wildest moods. 
members of colleges and theological seminaries, | This ostablishmont was constructed especially for a 
home and foreign mirsionaries, teachers of Cure, and planned, in every particular, according to 
yonth, women in every condition in life, and 7 most approved model, by the proprietor, General 


. en. 
all who earn their bread by the sweat of their | Tho medical department will bo under the immo- 
brows, beseeching them to remember that sla- | diate supervision of E. Potter, M, D., and Mrs. L. M. 
very egrades honest labor, and ever has been | Potter. Dr. Potter has had much experience in the 
and must be the enemy of thrift, purity edu- treatment of the afflicted, having practiced Allopathy 
cation, republicani d religi ? six years, and the Hydropathic system during the last 
Revol Sm, and religion. three years, with admirable success. 
a “ ey bbe : tes ne to | Dr. Potter = mes ae a young man a 
nists throughou country revive | energy and ability, Mr. en, who will take 
Anti-Slavery effort, form Anti-Slavery societies | °ba'ge of the business department of the Cure. There 
and associations, circulate far and wide, Anti- | “il! be no pains spared to rondor this establishment 
spt B . . ’ emphatically the of the invalid, and to assist 
Slavery publications, meet in Anti-Slavery con- | jn his or her speedy recuperation. j 
certs of A riba petition State Legislatures | Patients coming from the East or West will tako 
and the ongress of the United States for a | railroad to Dunkirk, thence by plank-road and omni- 
redress of grievances, vote only for true-heart- | >™ throe hours’ ride to J amestown ; from the North, 
ed friends of liberty, and, in all legitimate | °¥,70%4 9"¢ stage on the various mail routes. 


. Terms—from $6 to $10 per week, according t 
ways, agitate the country, East aa West, | treatment’and room seduglad. Patients will bring the 
908 = ny baniey" the pany les of the nouel sangre, of pacing sletions, towels, &c., or they 
eclaration in Inde ence and the precepts | can be furnished with them atthe Cure, For further 
of Christ shall be reoognized and obeyed, and pertenlete, sCeee 2 LD. of SSREET 
thin ation ney wh at our f efiMliaes design ed it ne ar wn, Chantanque county, New York. 
oon-light for people of all ands who are suf- PROSP OF THE HARPOON, 
fering under tyranny, and panting for person- rrangement. 
al, civil, and religious liberty. = wayne ¥ already extended to the Harpoon 
_ After the singing of a hymn, the Chairman by the friends of Temperance induces me to issue 
introduced Freprrick Dovcuass to the audi- | Proposals for eS. ne 
: 4 posed. Certain 
ence, who was greeted with much applause, a Temperance paper is needed in Northern Ohio oat 
and made a | fte rdially 
He Ban sors long, pnt pe a — the reso- | I earnestly appeal to all who have so co y 


proved the course of the during the fer 

— months it has been published, and urged me to issue 

AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. proposals for — it permanently, to aid me in 
This Society held its anni reary extending its circulation. 

litan Hall Man 11. The bull din ee The distinctive features of the Harpoon, in addition 

Tre ay : P g * | to those common to all ne@yspapers, will be uncompro- 

enry Dwight, Esq., presided. Speeches were 


mising hostility to Intemperance and Slavery. It will 
made by Rev. E. L. Cleaveland, D. D.., of New | advocate the Maine Law, and nothing ng It will 


ae ee: Rev. Azariah Eldridge, of New were oe re a gpm red by “h ‘it Ores op oth 
Bedford, Mass.; Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D., | °™ Mey are endowed by their Crestor wit 
rota ; 7.’ | certain unalienable rights; that are life, 
of Illinois College ; and Judge Jessup, of Mon- liberty, and the pursuit of Leppiness”™™ oo * 
trose, Pennsylvania. The annual reports were bias NE eee 
presented. Terms of subscription per annum, invariably in 





Summary of Results.—The Society has had ae 
in its service the last year, 1,087 Ministers of Sette conite NE at PANE * 
the Gospel, in 27 different States and Territo. Fifteencopies- - - - - 1 


ries: in the New England States, 313; the Mid- | (3= Those who send in yearly subseriptions first 
dle States, 215; the Southern States, 12; and | will receive back numbers gratis, so lo 


as I haye 
the Western States and Territories, 547. “ H. M. ADDISON, 
Of these, 584 have been the pastors or stated ng 3: Cleveland, 0. 





supplies of single congregations; 288 have min- 
istered to two or three congregations each; and 
215 have extended their labors over atill wider 


CHEAPEST PAPER IN AMERICA, 
Great Inducements ¢ 
NEW VOLUME, NEW TYPE, NEW FEATURES. 


fields. ' a 
soos . >> Enlargement’ to Mammoth Size. Thirty- 
Ten Missionaries have preached to congre- | columns of Read one ocean ry 


gations of colored ple, and 71 in foreign | (3 Great improvement in quality of Paper and 
languages—17 to Welsh and 46 to German | excellence of Reading Matter! ge ty 


congregations; and others to congregations of . Peay 
Norwegians, Swedes, Swiss, Hollanders and PROSPECTUS 
Frenchmen. F the new volume of the largest Dollar Weekly 


Paper in the West, publish 


in Cinginnati, en- 
titled 


The number of congregations and missionary 
stations supplied, in whole or in part, is 2,160. 
The aggregate of ministerial labor perform- THE DOLLAR TIMES. 
ed is equal to 878 years. Established in 1843. CALVIN W. STARBUCK, 
The number of pupils in Sabbath Schools is | Publisher; JAMES D. TAYLOR, Editor. , 
72,500. The mary ord shee ee in mages —d — 
years, and in at time bas secur a circulation = 
There have been added to the Churches | yond the most sanguine expectations of its warmest 
6,079, viz: 3,362 on profession, and 2,717, by | friends, without the aid of self-laudatory advertise- 
letter. Fifty-six Missionaries make mention | ments, or even the ordinary exertions that should 
in their reports of revivals of religion in their | Pars. Oe ri Te ealitics, yet epcakine fourlesdly on 
4 co oe public. ities, yet speaking fearlessly on 
congregations; and 426 Missionaries report | 11 the great National questions aan ay, beeen between 
2,888 hopeful conversions. parties, the Ties addregses itself to the candid read- 
Forty-seven churches have been organised | er of both, appealing always to the Reason, never to 
by the Missionaries during the year; and 39, | the Prejudice of men. An important feature of the 
that had been dependent, have assumed the | 2/ar J¥mes is its 
support of their own ministry. LITERARY DEPARTMENT, 
ifty-four houses of worship have been com- | to which much time and geore is -—- in pre- 
: sead : : paring and selecting such matter as may be carried 
mcg saceume ired; and 66 others are in ns with pleasure and profit into the parlor or to the 


4 . ‘A . hearthstone of our most — citizens — stories 
ki hty -nine young men, in connection with | for the young people, proverbs br the old, facts for the 
the Miseionary Churches, are in preparation | matter of fact, and fiction for the lovers of the marvel- 
for the Gospel ministry. ; lous. — ; ‘ 

The Treasury—Receipts, $171,734.24; lia- It will also contain the latest reports of fashions, 


sy s4: ; _ | valuable receipes and useful hints for housewifery, 
bilities, $185,184.01; payments, $174,439.24; cooking, prosurvitig, &c.; moral essays for the instruc- 


leaving $10,744.77 still due to Missionaries for | tion of youth, historical sketches, biographies of dis- 


labor performed; towards cancelling which, | tinguished men of the past and present century, valu- 
there is a balance in the Treasury of $7,202.15. able essays on scientific and philosophical ogee 

Progress.—Tho receipts exceed those of the contain. inventions, Se., Se., gether ay 
preseding year by $11,671.99; 22 more Mis- 
sionaries have been in commission ; 16 more GENERAL INTELLIGECE 
years of ministerial labor have been perform- — to please the great mass of newspaper 
ed; 212 more congregations have been blessed : 
with the reaching of the Gospel; and 6,000 AGRICULTURAL D EPARTMENT 
more children instructed in Sabbath Schools. | — phen or raat ee me Ayal ~ a, 

i > | eries in the science explai 
The large reinforcement lypege out to the Soci- is a department which, generally speaking, hay been 
ety’s Missions on the P acific coast, constitutes, sadly neglected; and, as itis one which is exciting a 
also, a grateful, as it ia a most important, fea- | great influence upon the interest of our country, it is 
ture in the advances of the year. the endeavor of the editors of this paper to give it that 
babe Xs attention to which its importance justly entitles it. The 

THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THR COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 

A seamed SISEE SOCEB ET. is under the control of efficient reporters, who pay 
meeting 0 this Society was held this morn- particular attention to the principal commercial trans- 
—— Metropolitan Hall, Broadway. actions of the city. é 

on. Theodore Frelinghuysen, President. ache it ve a vee ee id Times to reflect 

The meeting was opened b er by Rex OOO 
Dr. Goodall, of Céntantinagla we Great Improvements of the Age! 

The President then addressed the meeting, | combining the best Literature of the day with the 
after which the Treasurer’s report was read | fullest and latest Intelligence. Great care is taken to 
by Joseph Hyde, Esq., Assistant Treasurer, and pine: Gin gepee te 
the Managers’ report by Rev. Dr. Bringham, THE FAMILY CIRCLE, . 
and Rev. Dr. Holditch. The following is an and to those who desire to avoid all things offensive to 
abstract of these reports: good morals and good taste, or repugnant to the purest 

r — . principles, it is just the paper to suit them. A promi- 

In course of the past year three of the Vice | nent feature of the Dollar Times is its 
Presidents have been removed by “death—Hon. ORIGINAL AND SELECTED TALES 
James Whitcomb, of Indiana, Hubert Van : rego: Boe 
Wagenen, Esq., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and from the pens of our most gifted authors, together with 
H D Cc f N th Cc ait many anonymous writers, who enrich the eolumns of 
Two ? tees aenenee, ms ow Domi ‘ick the Times with valuable contributions, 
ond Ramedl §. Howland, Esqs. have ier Ta NERS OF TAS SRT 
esused. ’ a ~ | will be carefully compiled hy an old corps of Report- 


. P ers, who have grown gray in the service; and every 
Rev. Dr. Stiles, Special Secretary of the | oxertion is mele to keep our readers apprized of the 


South, has resigned, and re-entered the pasto- | events of the ~‘ty as they ocaur. 
ral life, and Rev. James H. McNeill, of North | The Times examines and speaks of publie men and 
Carolina, has been appointed Assistant Seore- | measures with strict impartiality, maintaining its own 
tary. sentiments with 

Sixty-five life directors, and 1,318 life mem- DIGNITY, FIRMNESS, AND COURTESY. 
hers, have heen constitoted during the year. | It fawns on no man for patronage, nor refrains from 
Sixty-seven new auxiliary societies have been the expression of opinion for fear of consequences. It 


: i laims, leadi 
7 most of them in the new States and ae iieowies “re “sr nnd 
erritories. 


The receipts of the year are $346,542.62— Mio ai MORALS OF SOCIETY. . 
: e aim of the P ter will be to furnish the 
an increase of $37,797.61 over those of the People of the West a FIRST RATE 
revious year. The number of Bibles and FAMILY NEWSPAPER! 
‘estaments issued has been 799,370, being an = a chieectaiie Sd Sulina tebidilie, 
increase of 132,355 copies over the issues of the | S*2Tens y , ; 


. tructive. 
previous year, and making 9,088,352 since pag tag a Catholic war upon the American system 


the formation of the Society. Of these issues | of Common Schools is now the great political question 
of the year, G3,772 have been as donations ; . _ ge a i oo te may wey, <4 
i rinciples involved are likely an 

and 14 by nwa! ee be pala for when ational questions. The Doléar Times is the cham- 
picrmme hy Boer Aye . . : pion and acknowledged leader of the American Re- 
Thirty-two agents have been in service—two | publican party against Romanism ; and, as a testimo- 
of Leen Rev. Dr. Bond, of Missouri, and | nial of ‘i confidence of am ee sans, He aiter 
. Mr. Pollock, of Alabama, have died, much | of the Times has received a splendid massive silver 
pete — " ~~ pitcher, for his “patriotic support of the American 
Grants of money have been made toward system of Public Schools.” Every true-hearted Amer- 


br > . ; TC | joan citizen should be informed of the Papal aggres- 
Peanut and circulating the Scriptures in | sions upon our Republican institutions, that they may 


‘rance and Russia, and at twelve foreign mis- | be Bibs 2g their guard. : 
sionary stations, to the amount of $24,000. n order to enatile the proprietor to furnish the 
Dollar Times at tne low rate of one dollar per year, 

On the whole, the past year has been one of he j ihed to adopt the 

Lees: Rates Begsaer te soe ene cee CASH SYSTEM EXCLUSIVELY! 

accomplished in preparing and circulating the Oy ee BN in : 

Scriptures than in any previous year. inadvanet "This rt indigent - prevent foun 
d e to thousands in similar 

H. M. Appisox, of Cleveland, Ohio, has pub- case. Me papel will’ bo Gabe boyont the me paid 

lished series of “ Songs for the Times,” which |‘ a % duane, tho Times 

deserve © wide circulation, entitled “ The Lib-|apuniinaicy 


erty Army and the Cause of Liberty.” They NEW, PLAIN, AND ELEGANT TYPE, 
are set to music, and will be sent, free of post- | and presented a 





A ’ ‘ BEAUTY OF APPEARANCE 
age, at ten cents, single copy ; germ re by any other newspaper in the Union. 
copies, $6. he plainness of the print enables the 


_ ‘CHAPLIN'S BAIL. OLD, AS WELL AS THE YOUNG, 
Reosived, throu gh G. Bal the following: | % "eed it with facility ; and thus op objestion com- 
‘ » g mon to many other city Journals is obvisted 

contributions, for the relief of Chaplin’s bail: In conclusion, the Proprietor eg is 
KE. Parden - - - $6.00 W.C. Barker- - $6.00 sole sim and desite will be to make eee 
Rey. B.Green- - 24.18 W.E. Parmalee - 12.00 Tenors eee kind published 
8. Marriott - - 1100 H.R. Putnam. - 3.00 the Bast or nigaétona om business showdA be a- 
dronzed to the Proprietor, and the postage in all eases 
must be paid. 2 ; 

ic ‘ostmasters are authorized agents for the 

Times, peer eee sheen or they can be 

sent direst, postage Poids A RBUCK, : 

May 19. 95 Walnut street, 

[1G Persons have ‘been so often deceived in sub- 

ying to papers l the 


panei gy ee todo 
that it. : 
— to send all 
of his new ‘ 
r 
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“WASHINGTON, D. 0. 





(COPYRIGHT SECURED ACCORDING TO LAW.) © 
For the National Era. 


We rocr 
eam tenes PLATEORM ; Mr Detby'e ate 


From 
the matter, it should 
that this society is not only acting re- 

y to justice, so far as its conduct con- 


te. The me ? 
“upon trial. 
MANUAL OF SOUTHERN SENTIMENT ON THE | Ducvfantly 
3 OF SLAVERY. cerns str but in my opinion impoliticly 

with respect to the State, the city in 
others, | lar, without being able, except by acts of tyr- 
the Southern Pe i tn the lends He 3 grey Mee ory we bey 
t) , 7 Ba} uc is society is 
Fiserel ond State Conventions whi not iuiclione by law. Had tho case ya 
otherwise, whatever my opinion of the law 


and et eS Cee = 

States—those which occurred in we 0 t have ,m t for the policy of 

gresses which sat during the iabeibterotion chi Suisse mice acaba a marl 

te ‘Beate tn the Virginia Legblture | of poaulgntd lows o 
in gf m tt 

1832; with various leter ra oR inane, Oe: is oan 5 ws one may guard, but there 


ing the snares of individuals, or of 
BY DANIEL R. GOODLOE, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 










are consecrated in 
‘Peaile:thi 





against the penalties 


private societies. If the prac 


} tice of this so- 
ciety, of which Mr. Dalby speaks, is not dis- 


[conrinugD.] countenanced, none of those whose misfortune 

FROM THE WRITINGS OF WASHINGTON. | it is to have slaves as attendants, will visit the 

Washington's Will. | city, if they can possibly avoid it; because, by 

In th of so doing, they hazard their ae or the 

“T Georae W. Sle, gs of M ‘Vv must be at the expense (and this will not al- 

we. Unite S and lately Pre 8 ways meseoesl of providing servants of another 
tates, 5 “| description. 

dent of the same, ‘do make; erdain,.and de- hope it will not be conceived, from these 


clare, this instrument, which is written with 
my own hand, and every page thereof sub- 
scribed with my name,* to be my last will and 
testament, revoking all others. 

Item. ot ar etme es ife, it 
my will and desire that all the slaves I 
hold in my own right, shall receive their free- 


dom. To emancipate them during her life, 


observations, that it is my wish to hold the un- 
happy people, who are the subject of this let- 
ter, in slavery. I can we say, that there is 
._ |not a man living who wishes more sincerel 

18 | than I do, to see a plan adopted for the aboli- 
tion of it. But there is only one proper and 
effectual mode by which it can be accomplish- 
ed, and that is by legislative authority ; and 


would, though earnestly wished by me, be at- | tnis as far as my suffrage will go, shal 
; : : : ge will go, shall never 
tended with such insuperable di ties, on be ‘wanting * Bat when slaves, who are hap- 


py and contented with their present masters, 
are tampered with, and seduced to leave them ; 
when masters are taken unawares by these 
ote when a conduct of this kind begets 

iscontent on one side and resentment on the 
other ; and when it happens to fall on a man 
whose purse will not measure with that of the 
society, and he loses his property for want of 
means to defend it ; it is oppression in such a 
case, and not humanity in any, because it in- 
troduces more evils than it can cure, 

I will make no apology for writing to you 
on this subject; for, if Mr~Dalby has not mis- 
conceived the matter, an evil exists, which re- 
quires a remedy ; if he has, my intentions have 
been good, though I may have been too pre- 


account of their intermi by. marri 
with the dower sogries; a4 WENae the on 
painful sensations, if not disagreeable conse- 
quences to the latter, while both descriptions 
are in the occupancy of the same proprietor ; 
it not-being in my power, under the tenure by 
which the dower negroes are held, to manumit 
them. And wh among those who will 
receive freedom ing to this devise, there 
may be some, who, from old age or bodily in- 
firmities, and others, who, on account of thei 


infancy, will be unable rt themsel 
it is mt will and desire, that Hi who come = 
der the first and second description, shall be 
comfortably clothed and fed by my heirs while 
they live ; and that such of the latter descrip- 
tion as have no parents living, or, if living, are | ginitate in this address, Mrs. Washington 
unable or unwilling to provide for them, shall | :ofo6 mo in every good and kind wish for Mrs. 
be bound by the Court until they shall arrive |"\yoyris and your family, and I am.—Vol. ix 
at the age of twenty-five years; and in eases | 5) 158-160. : 
where no record can be uced whereby , 
their can be ascertained, the judgment | The benevolence of your heart, my dear 
of the Court, upon its own view of the subject, Marquis, is so conspicuous on all occasions, 
shall be uate and final. The negroes thus | that | never wonder at any fresh proofs of it; 
bound, are (by their masters or mistresses) to but your late purchase of an estate in the col- 
be taught to read and write, and to be brought | ODY of Cayenne, with a view of emancipating 
up to some useful occupation, agreeably to the | the slaves on it, is a generous and noble proof 
laws of the COmmonwealth of Virginia, pro- of your humanity.+ Would to God a like spirit 
viding for the support of orphan and other might diffuse itself generally into the minds 
r children. Andi do hereby expressly for- of the people of this country! But I despair 
Ra the sale or transportation out of the said of seeing it. Some petitions wore presented 
Commonwealth, of any slave I may die . | to the Assembly, at its last session, for the 
sessed of, under any pretence whatsoever. tea abolition of slavery; but they could scarcely 
I do, moreover, most pointedly and rhost sol- obtain a reading. To set the slaves afloat at 
emnly enjoin it upon my executors hereafter} once would, I really believe, be productive of 
named, or the survivors of them, to see that , much smepnirenioniop a oa are . oo by - 
this clause respecting sla and eve art | grees it certainly might, and assuredly ought 
thereof, be roliioaty: falfilled at the etek at | to be effected; and that, too, by legislative au- 
which it is directed to take place, without eva- thority.— Pp. 163, 164. Pe 
sion, neglect, or delay, after the crops which | 7, Charles Pinckney, Governor of South Caro- 
may then be on the ground are harvested. par- lina.—March 17,1792. [Eztract.] 


ticularly as it respects the and infirm ; I must say, that I lament the decision of 


seeing that a lar and permanent fund be : ; ; 
. : : port our Legislature upon the question of import- 
ae ee oe ieee eee oo slaves after March, 1793. I was in hopes 


are subjects requiring it; not trusting to the 
uncertain provision to be made by individuals. 
And to my mulatto man, William, calling him- 
self William Lee, I give immediate freedom ; 
or, if he should prefer it, (on account of the 
accidents which have befallen him, and which 
have rendered him incapable of walking, or 
of any active employment,) to remain in the 
situation he now is, it shall be optional in him * In writing to Mr. John F. Mercer on this subject, 
to do 80; i either case, however, I allow him | General Washington said: “I never mean, unless 
an annuity of thirty dollars, during his natu- | some particular circumstances should compel me to 
ral life, which shall be independent of the | it, to possess another slave by purchase, it being 
victuals and clothes he has been accustomed | *™0"S my first wishes to see some plan adopted, by 
to foe i ton le the lest alternative: which ae = ae may be abolished by 
Feaeve, i OORCS : > | law.?— ember 9, 1786. 
but in full with his freedom, if he prefersthe | + Ina < oacanady 2 and very interesting letter, writ- 
, first. And this I give him, as a testimony of | ten by Lafayette in the prison of Magdeburg, he said : 
my sense of his attachment to me, and for af know not — yy a ne ay 
; 5 . : . plantation at Cayenno; but ope Madame de La- 
ne eee gn S00 S70. g the revolutionary fayette will take nie, —— —_— 3 “Mife of 
Maier: A ? ‘ it shall preserve their liberty.”—Sparks’s Life 9 
Extract of a letter to the President of Congress, | 'Gouverneur Morris, vol. 1, p. 410. : 
dated Qmbridge, 31st December, 1775 ¢ From oe Pinckney’s al pod Legis- 
lature, ther questions, agita e one re- 
It has. been represented to me that the free sanatba. the , Sree ‘eanertanian deve, as the pro- 
negroes who have served in this army are véry | hibition expires in March, 1793. Great pains were 
much dissatisfied at being discarded. As it is used to effect a total prohibition; but upon the ques- 
to be apprehended that they may ask employ- tion being taken in the Senate, it was lost by so de- 


: see eided a majority, that [think we may consider it as 
por rageeee ba 3 { have presumed | Certain that this State will, after March, 1793, im- 
epart Irom the resolution res 


ting them, | port as largely as they ever did. It is a decision, 
and have given license for their being enlisted. | upon the policy of which I confess I have my doubts.” 


If this is disapproved of by Congress, 1 will [To BE CONTINUED.] 
put a stop to it. F 
Extract of a letter to Henry Laurens (of South 
Carolina) in Congress. 
Mivpiesroox, 20th March, 1779. 
The policy of our — — is, in my 
Opinion, a moot point, unless the enemy set ze ‘ 
the example. ¢ For, should we begin to form Agreeably to the well-appointed arrapge- 
battalions of them, I have not the smallest | ments made by the friends of the Hon. Joun 
doubt, if the war is to be prosecuted, of their | P, Haxs, in this city, the complimentary festi- 
following us in it, _ coerce Boas kth val in honor of his emincnt public services was 
ape itera: os: 9s ‘a ties nd celebrated with unusual success and splendor. 
arms? Besides, I am not clear, that a dis- | By the hour assigned for the gathering, the 
crimination will not render sla‘ more irk- | ante-rooms and avenues to the hall were dense- 
some to those who remain in it. Most of the | ly crowded with the participants, and the sig- 


at and evil things in this life are judged of | 15) of entering the dining-hall had been given 
y comparison; and I fear a comparison in | * 


this case will be productive of much discontent scarcely ten minutes before the vast apartment 
in those who are held in servitude. But as this | was completely filled. The hall was most ad- 
is a subject that has never employed much ef | mirably arranged for the festival. The raised 
my thoughts, these are no more the first | platform for the honored guest and the invited 
crude ideas that have struck me upon the 0c- | fiends was placed in the centre, upon the west 


casion. . : 
To Lt. Col. John Laurens (of South Carolina.) side of the hall, and was occupied by three ta- 


Heapquarters, 10th July, 1782. 


My Dear Sir: The brought me your 
letter on the 19th of May. I must confess 


that motives of policy as well as other good 
reasons, supported by the direful effects of sla- 
very, which at this moment are presented, 
would have operated to produce a total pro- 
hibition of the importation of slaves whenever 
the question came to be agitated in any State, 
that might be interested in the measure. } 





COMPLIMENTARY FESTIVAL TO THE HON. 
JOHN P, HALE, 


At the Hall of the Boston and Fitchburg Rail- 
road Station, May 5th, 1853. 


range, extending laterally across the vast area, 


that I am not at all astonished at the failure | were nineteen long tables, all bounteously spread 
which at | and ornamented. The plates set may be enu- 


of your plan. The spirit of 
fone ent of this contest would 


ly have sacrificed everything to the attain- 


. 


ment of its abies has long since subsided, 
and every selfish passion’ has taken its place. 


merated as follows: The nineteen long tables, 
sixty each, 1,140; the four side tables, forty 
each, 160 ; the three platform tables, 100; total, 


It is not the public, but private interest which | 1,400. Besides these, some limited accommo- 
.influences the generality of mankind ; nor can | dations were furnished in the ante-rooms. It 
will be safe to say that fifteen hundred individ- 


the Americans any longer boast an exception. 
Under these circumstances, it would rather 
have been /— er if you had succeeded ; 
nor will you, I fear, have better success in 


Georgia. § ‘ 


uals partook of the feast. 


[Eztract.} 
propose as a precedent, to encourage the eman- 
cipation of black people in this coun : 
state of in which the ake 
rEg pe bn 

r heart. i 
Ss Cy Lact one bee one gulls deer 
into a detail of the business till I have the 
pleasure of seeing you.— Vol. iti, pp. 414, 415. 


public assembly. 
John G. Palfrey, of Cambridge, presided. 


To Robert Morris. 
Mount Vernon, 12th April, 1786. 
Dear Sir: I give you the trouble of this 
letter at the instance of Mr. Dalby, of Alex- 


* In the original max Goorge Washington's 





name was written at the 
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bles of graduating height; on each side of 
these were two minor tables, and before this 


The vast hall was without decoration of any 
kind, if we except the brilliant alternation of 
To the Marquis de Lafayette—Sth April, 1783. | female loveliness, with manly grace, that par- 
ticipated in the entertainment, whose gay holy- 
The scheme, my dear Marquis, which you | day dresses, and bright, cheerful countenances, 

like the varied colors of a well-arranged par- 
terre, gave unusual beauty to the scene. Seldom 
has a finer body of men and women appeared in 


The demands of the physical organization 
were satiated through the bounteous provision 
of Messrs. Francis O. Irish and John Wright, 
assisted by Mr. P. J. Bailey, of Union Hall. 
Never were tables spread with a more generous 
banquet—never an appetite tempted by rarer 
viands: Fish, flesh, fowl—the yieldings of wa- 
riously |r; earth, and air—the products of most skill- 
ss in | ful commissaries—all were presented for the 
free discussion of the numerous host, and right 
| earnestly were their merits canvassed, and with 
| hearty unanimity the verdict rendered of “su- 


due season spent in this delightful 
intellectual entertainment com- 













; 7 : Southern slaveholder; and when the 
menced. a5 President of the } , him to sign this bill i thie ordi. 
day, Hon. John G. Palfrey, rose and said: nance of 1787, he said, “I will do it this once, 


right—to have stood in the high places of the 
national councils amid angry assailante—to 
have stood alone, until Ohio and Massachusetts 
sent worthy auxiliaries to his side—[Cheers]— 
to have mingled the gentleness with the clear- 
ness and eg of bs soa: such & \-penard 
as to extort the and respect of oppo- 
nents, and at “Loo time ta command the 
enthusiastic admiration of friends—to have 
fought the fight of truth and honor with 
& sagacity that was never eluded, with a vigi- |: 
lance that never slept, with a courage that 
never quailed, with an activity that never tired— 
this, I say, is to have acted a part of which the 
history of the nation, or the history of the rave, 
can afford but few eminent examples. 

When the Roman conqueror, returning from 
his distant fields, was borne on the shouts and 
embraces of the frantic city crowd up the steps 
of the capitol, what was this but a vulgar and 
selfish, too often a ferocious and bloody, tri- 
umph. Wher some popular idol, or some pop- 
ular puppet of party, some King Stork or King 
Log, some hardly-worked distributor of the con- 
tents of the public crib, goes through your 
streets amid the bray of trumpets and the 
flaunting of banners, «what wise man does 
not see how venal and hollow and heartless is 
such a pageant? But when the wise and vir- 
tuous statesman comes from the fields where he 
has struck for justice and humanity—when he 
comes, followed by the blessings and prayers 
of the oppressed, cheered on from stage to stage 
by the plaudits of the good—it seems as if com- 
mon benedictions were too poor to pay the tri- 
bute which we owe to him. It seems as if we 
could scarcely be content till we have doined 
our hearts and poured our treasure of grati- 
tude and admiration into the welcome with 
which we greet his presence. 


Francis H. Underwood, Esq, then announc- 
ed the first regular toast, as follows : 


Our Guest, John. P. Hale-—In the House of 
Representatives, party could not command his 
allegiance in the commission of national iniqui- 
ty. In the Senate, the insolence of majorities 
could never awe him to silence. As an advo- 
eate, he has added to the learning of the jurist 
the merit of successful resistance to Executive 
and judicial tyranny. As the champion of the 
principles of the Free Democracy— 

“ Our hearts leap forth to answer 

And echo back his words, 


As leaps the warrior’s when he sees 
The flash of kindred swords.” 


(Music, “ Hail Columbia.”) 
In obedience to this sentiment, Hon. John P. 
Hale rose to the assembly, amid reiterated 
cheers, the waving of handkerchiefs, and other 
demonstrations of applause, long continued. 
When silence was partially restored, Mr. Hale 
spoke. 
After a few preliminary remarks, he pro- 
ceeded : 
My friends, taking it as a fact, (if you will 
allow me one single Latin quotation, and it 
shall be a short one,) per se, that the Free Soil 
party is yet in existence, 1 have something to 
say of its duties; and what are these? It 
seems to me that the first duty that we owe to 
ourselves, and the first duty that wo owe to 
our common country—the first duty that we 
owe to the truth of history, and the first dut 
that we owe to the God to whom we owe all 
duties, is, so far as we can, to disabuse the pub- 
lic mind of the grossest fallacy, and the most 
ridiculous falsehood, ever palmed upon the peo- 
ple; and that falsehood is, that those acts, call- 
ed the “Compromise acts,” grew out of a real 
danger of a dissolution of this Union. My 
friends, I believe the impudence of brazen false- 
hood never went further; and I stand here, 
pledging whatever cf reputation ever belonged 
to me, in the assertion that I do not believe, at 
the very time that the Compromise was con- 
cocted in Congress, that any two of the most 
prominent men that were pushing it through, 
could have met one another in the streets of 
Washington, and asked, ‘What do you think 
of the dissolution of the Union?” without burst- 
ing into a broad roar in each other’s faces, 
[laughter ;] and [ have never seen, in the whole 
of my experience in Washington, but one sin- 
gle public man who was willing to confess that 
he really believed there was any danger of a 
dissolution of the Union, and’that man is one 
for whom I have the highest respect, and of 
whom I can speak only in terms of kindness. I 
allude to General Cass. [Laughter.] General 
Cass says that he really believes the Union was 
in danger. I have no doubt of it—not the 
least. But the fact is fhat the General’s fears 
go further back than 1850. [Laughter.] He 
has feared it ever since the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1848. I wish to do ail credit t@his hon- 
esty. I candidly believe that he entertains 
those convictious more firmly, and has done so 
a good while longer, than some more modern 
converts. [Laughter and cheers. ] 
Was the Union really in danger? I believe 
there was a Union in danger, and I will tell 
ou what it was. It was a Union of the Hun- 
er politicians and the public crib! There was 
danger that that Union would be displaced. I 
have no doubt it sent alarm and terror into 
many hearts. But was the Union of the States 
in danger? Now, my friends, it so happens 
that history has a word to say on that sub- 
ject. In 1848—and that is not a great while 
ago—we had just as much of a crisis as in 1856, 
but we had forgotten it. We had a great 
Compromise Committee in 1848, just as we had 
in 1850, and we had great men on it—John C. 
Calhoun, Clayton, and some others—and they 
sat day and night, Sundays included, laboring 
to save the Union ; and reported a Compromise 
bill. And what did they do? dn that bill 
they abandoned the whole matter, and agreed 
to leave the question of slavery, as one of ab- 
stract law, to the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States. But, my friends, the North was 
not content to have the whole question aban- 
doned. I can only speak for one. I had the 
honor of voting against that Compromise. I 
did it for the very reason that I believed the 
interests of liberty were so transcendent above 
all other interests, that it should not be left to 
the arbitrary adjudication of any tribunal on 
earth. I had not confidence enough in the 
Snpreme Court of the United States to trust 
them with the consideration whether this price- 
less boon belonged to freemen or not, therefore 
I voted against it. Well, the House of Repre- 
sentatives rejected it, and they went on and 
organised a Territorial Government for Oregon, 
and applied the old Anti-Slavery ordinance of 
1787 to it, prohibiting slavery over every inch 
of the Territory. What did the Senatsa do? 
They gave way, as they always have, and I am 
afraid will for a great while longer. But the 
House stood up and rejected the Compromise. 
There were as loud threats of disunion then as 
in 1850. But the North stood up, and what 
was the result? The bill became a law; and 
when the South found that it must become a 
law, what did it say ? 

“Why,” it is said, “you are going to exclude 
slavery from that Territory. Say that it is 
because Oregon lies north of 36 deg. 30 min., 
and we will be content:” But the North said, 
“We do no such thing. We exclude slavery 
because we believe it is not right. We believe 
it is repugnant to the laws of God and the 
tights ot humanity, and, therefore, we exclude 
it. And we will assign no such reason as the 
South wishes us to give”—and they did as- 
sign no such reason. Well, my friends, the 
espns se mir Foe the bop nr to 

je Senate again an in, with the old Anti- 
Slavery ordinance, And what did the Senate 
do? did what they always do when the 
House stands u ’ gave in, and the bill 
font E Cgui, Then it went to the Pres- 
aa ho was the President? James K. 
& 


I never will again.” [Laughter] And so he 
signed it—the bill became a law, and the Anti- 
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of Congress to oes upon the subject of sla- 
very within the Territories, and to prohibit it; 
and there was no excitement about it. What 
had the North to do after that? Nothing— 
nothing, but to stand still. What was the ef- 
fect of it? We had other Territories—the Ter- 
ritories of California, Utah, and New Mexico. 
Well, the people who inhabited these Territories 
thought (and oh, God, what a mistake!) that 
the North were in earnest-—thought that they 
meant to stand up; and Southern men, from 
South Carolina and Mississippi, in the Territo- 
of California, began right speedily to conform 
themeelves to what they felieved was the settled 
policy of the country; and they anticipated 
ongress, and pat the Anti-Slavery ordinance 
into their Constitution. Do you suppose, if 
California were to frame a Constitution to-day, 
she would put it in? No, my friends; we owe 
it to the persevering honesty of the Represent- 
atives of the free States in the Congress of 1848, 
that the Anti-Slavery ordinance was adopted 
in the Constitution of California. © [Cheers.] 
Well, my friends, here we were, then, -Con- 
gress had legislated for all the territory in 
which it proposed to organize a Government, 
and put in the ordinance; and the people of 
California, anticipating the action of Congres: 
had put it themselves into their Constitution— 
and was that the time for Northern men to 
falter and go back? Oh! my friends, if we 
could but have stood a moment longer, it seems 
as if the prayers of the wise and great, the pa- 
triots of all time, had gone up to the throne of 
the Almighty, filling his ear, until he had at 
last determined to bestow the blessing; and 
when fhe hour {iid come that these prayers 
should be #nswered, beyond even our hopes, we 
had not faith to receive it! Then it was that 
the North began to cower and quaikand fall 
down and talk about the Union bei in dan- 
ger. The South never would have got up that 
alarm, or attempted to make that cry again. 
Why, it had been uttered over and over again, 
it was not a respectable bugbear to frighten 
children to bed with, until Northern statesmen 
touk it up and endorsed it, and gave it curren- 
cy. And why did they give it currency ? 
That question I will not answer, because I 


cernment, as to think it necessary for me to 
answer it. I leave it with you to answer. Why 
was it in that day, when the battle had been 
fought, and the victory won, and the banner of 
opposition had been lowered—why was it that 
at that time we began to go back? My friends, 
an eminent Northern statesman has told us, 
“There was no North.” I think if history ever 
gave confirmation to the truth of any asser- 
tion, the history of that day gave it to that 
declaration, that “there was no North;” and, 
I think, if that same voice were to be heard 
again, to speak from the results of his experi 
ence, he would tell you, that, for recreant 
statesmen froni the North, there was no South 
either. [Cheers.] 
My friends, I take, then, this to be the first 
duty of the Free Soil party of the North, to 
combat this infamous falsehood, always, every- 
where, and forever. You cannot find a man 
now that believes it, with the solitary excep- 
tion I have named; but still, it is made the 
excuse for a great many things that a great 
many people think need excuse, that the Union 
was in danger. 
Then there is one other subject upon which 
I think there is a duty pertaining to the Free 
Soil party of the North, and that is, to make 
themselves felt—energetically felt—in the only 
place where they can be efficiently felt ; that is, 
at the ballot-box. What is the situation of 
things to-day* Have we any occasion to de- 
spair? There never was more life, vitality, 
hope, and energy in the Free Soil sentiment 
than there is to-day—never! [Loud cheers.] 
How are we situated? Why, my friends, you 
hold the balance of power in Massachusetts, 
beyond controversy and beyond mistake. The 
Free Soil party holds the balance of power to- 
day in Ohio equally as decisively as in Massa- 
chusetts. What is the result? You go into a 
State where there is no Free Soil party, where 
it does not make itself felt at the ballot-box, 
and you will find the most infamous endorse- 
ment of the most monstrous doctrine that sla- 
very can boast. Let the Sachems of party—at 
least, of the Democratic party in Ohio—assem- 
ble in Convention. ' Do they endorse the Balti- 
more platform? Do they make the Fugitive 
Slave Law one of the elements of their politi- 
eal creed, one of the articles of their faith ? 
Not at all. It is laid upon the table. Why? 
Because the Free Soil party in Ohio hold the 
balance of power, and it is not found profitable 
or convenient to outrage their moral convic- 
tions. 
Well, my friends, I have alluded to these two 
States; but there are many other States where, 
if only one man in three that knows the truth 
and his duty would be true to his convictions of 
truth and duty, the position of our party would 
be as comnianding as it is in Massachusetts and 
Ohio. Let one in three, in the great State of 
New York, come up to his own convictions of 
duty, and follow the plainest leadings of truth, 
and the Free Soil party will control the bal- 
ance of power in that State, just as much as 
they do in Massachusetts and Ohio. That is 
what we want. We want to let our friends 
over the country know that those who have 
taken the vows of this creed upon themselves, 
and announced this sentiment as the guiding 
sentiment of their lives, have enlisted for the 
war—|cheers|—that they are not in for a single 
campaign ; they are not six months’ men, who 
have enlisted only for one campaign, and when 
that is over, go quietly to their homes, and 
leave the cause to take care of itself. It needs 
to be known, and felt, and realized, that there 
is an energetic, life-giving, and efficient prin- 
ciple of action in the men who have taken upon 
themselves the responsibilities of the position we 
oecupy ; and when we have done that, we shall 
have done our duty. 
You may be assured the hearts of this people 
are with us, the convictions of the great mass 
are with us; and, my friends, there is some- 
thing else—there are not only the hearts of the 
people and the convictions of the men, but 
there are the sentiments of the women—they 
are with us also. [Great applause.] 
I had a striking illustration of the trick of 
this the other day. As I was coming to Mas- 
sachusetts, there was an old Hunker politician 
came and sat by mein the cars, with a smi- 
ling, pleasant face, and he began to speak of 
the time (save the mark!) when I should be 
President. [Laughter.] 1 smiled in his face, 
with incredulity. ‘Why,’ said-he, “you need 
not be so incredulous; the thing is making 
way where I did not expect it.” I expected to 
hear of some new movement in some county of 
the West. “Why,” said he, “the women have 
ot hold of it. {Loud laughter, and applause.] 
hen I go home and talk to my family, 1 have 
to confess five times as much Anti-Slavery as it 
is prudent fo me to talk out on ’Change.” 
[Renewed cheers. ] 
One word more, and I will not trespass longer 
upon your patience. Politicians continually 
tell us, “You can do nothing at all. Every- 
thing is settled." The annexation of Texas is 
settled, the Compromise is settled, and it is all 
settled, and you can do nothing.” Let me sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that it is all 
settled—-what is our duty? Why, our duty is, 
to have a settlement with the settlers. [Loud 
cheers, and laughter] If it is true that our 
rights have been bartered away—that the in- 
terests of liberty have been sold, and those that 
have betrayed their trust are in the enjoyment 
of the price of their treachery—shall our 
shut, when we would call them to 
an account, because they tell us the things are 
settled ?. $ 
Some of my professional brethren are around 
me. Let me suppose some client goes to one 
of them, and intrusts a great matter to him, 
relying upon his intogrity, his fidelity, his per- 
severance, and devotion to his client, a evs 
to a successful issue. Instead of that, 
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) duty. 
We have got to go to work and relight the 






to this, has been 
the Anti-Slavery 
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stricted policy, and whose zeal in the defence 


principles of the Revolution still ; 
when they fail and falter, they come home toa 
ees week wil hold them to a more ter- 
rible reckoning. 

When we have done that, we will have done 
our duty ; and when wé have an honest, true- 
hearted, fearless constituency at home, we will 
have faithful, true, and fearless tatives 
at Washington. Then, my friends, if you want 
to reform the Government, do not send mis- 
sionaries to Washington ; employ your home 
missionaries to go and convert little ones, chil- 
dren, young men; and let the pone and 
sentiments of liberty be deeply imbued in the 
hearts of the rising generation ; and then you 
will have commenced a reformation and revo- 
lation that will never go back; and when you 
have done that, you will have no reason to 
complain of doughface representatives at Wash- 
ington, because there will be no doughface 
constituency at home. 

But | did. not come here to lecture you, or to 

give you instruction, but to enjoy the festivities 
of this occasion, for which I again return you 
my hearty, my unfeigned thanks. [Enthusi- 
astic cheers. | 
The eloquent gentleman resumed his seat, 
amid long-protracted applause. 
A great many sentiments were then given, 
and appropriate speeches made ; but, in laying 
before our readers the speech of the President, 
and the larger portion of that of the Guest, we 
have devoted as much space to the festival as 
we can afford. 
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For the National Era. 
PROGRESS OF HUMAN LIBERTY. 


The greatest glory of a free born people 
Is, to transmit that freedom to their children. 
Havard. 
The fathers of liberty, who sought refuge on 
the shores of an unknown country, took their 
flight from the storms and persecations of a 
people, whose minds were enveloped in a re- 


and maintenance of established doctrinal no- 
tions, led to the withdrawal of a few score of 
determined souls, who deemed the enjoyment 
of a “purer worship and a greater liberty of 
conscience,” even in the wilds of American 
forests, preferable to all the endearments of 
their native country and their natal air. 
The flight of the Puritans from the old world 
to the new, and the motives which actuated 
them in encountering all the dangers of their 
eventful journey, must ever be regarded as 
truly characteristic of that indomitable perse- 
verance which springs up in the bosoms of 
those to whom liberty of conscience and liber- 
ty of speech is proscribed. That flight, which 
was one of the most important events in the 
foundation and history of a great nation, took 
its origin in dissension and disquiet. 
The greatest calamity which can befall any 
country, is the prohibition of the natural rights 
of man; among which ranks first the liberty 
of conscience. Whenever this occurs, Gov- 
ernment becomes despotic, and civil strife and 
commotion are inevitable. Despotism may 
hold the balance of power; but the minority 
will not rest under the iron yoke of a grinding 
oppression. Sooner or later, a resort is made 
to those means which must prove efficacious. 
The history of the world sustains this position, 
since it is, in itself, but a detailed account of 
the progress of human liberty. The establish- 
ment of any important system or code among 
an enlightened people must gain ascendency 
amidst agitation, and the more extensive and 
decided that agitation, the more certain is the 
system to receive a test by adoption. [f adopt- 
ed, it cannot attain to permanency so long as 
any considerable portion of human beings are 
made to suffer from its restrictions—especially, 
whenever those restrictions affect their innate 
and inaleinable rights. It is thus, that sys- 
tems rise and fall. No system of Government, 
of morals, or religion, which is conducive to 
the best interests of a few, can exist where the 
voice of the people is omnipotent. But systems 
not unfrequently take their origin with the 
birth of nations, and become interwoven with 
their progression. So it was with the institu- 
tion of slavery in the United States; and while 
the country was distracted with foreign diffi- 
culties and embarrassments, it grew insidious- 
ly, till, when free from the oppression of the 
country’s foes, those whom it favored and whose 
interests were connected and identified with it, 
insisted that it was fundamentally correct, and 
that its overthrow must inevitably result in a 
complete overthrow and dissolution of the 
nion and country. 
The first slaves ever brought to this country, 
about twenty in number, were landéd on the 
coast of Virginia in 1619, by a Dutch ship. It 
it astonishing with what rapidity this terrible 
evil increased. Im 1784, they amounted to six 
hundred thousand ; in 1790, to six hundred and 
ninety-seven thousand six hundred and ninety- 
six. These slaves were transferred mostly to 
Southern planters. They, however, soon appear- 
ed in large numbers in all of the colonies. At 
this time, as early as 1640, it was patronized 
largely by the British Government; and al- 
though a disgust was excited against the inhu- 
man traflic in the colonies, it was unavailable, 
for it had fastened itself upon the country. 
The United States, however, very early man- 
ifested much aversion to the slave trade, and it 
appears that long before the European nations 
would in any wise consent to relinquish it, 
many of the American colonies had utterly 
rohibited it. In 1645, Massachusetts made a 
aw “prohibiting the buying and selling of 
slaves, except those taken in lawful war, or re- 
duced to servitude by their crimes.” In 1703, 
the same colony imposed a heavy duty on every 
negro imported; and- in a subsequent law on 
the subject they, called the practice “the un- 
natural and unaccountable custom of enslaving 
mankind.” In 1699, Virginia undertook to re- 
press the traffic by the inposition of heavy 
duties. 
These and other facts go to show that the 
North American colonies, under a strong ap- 
reciation of the dreadful wrongs attending 
a slavery, would, if left to themselves, of 
their own accord have put an end to the im- 
portation of slaves, even before the era of their 
independence. Thua, the,subject of liberty was 
questioned and agitated in the early days of 
our country, until it was beset with greater 
difficulties, and, while repelling an invading 
foe, the monster evil thrived unabated. Now 
we are a great and powerful people, whose 
name is respected in every land, and whose 
ships sail upon every sea. If, in taking a re- 
trospective glance at the age and progress of 
our country, we can discover any improvement 
or amelioration in the condition of the slave, 
let us consider what that improvement is, and 
how far we are justified in indulging a ho 
that the time has already arrived, when the 
limits of slayery are certainly fixed and cir- 
cumscribed, and that henceforth its tide shall 
unceasingly ebb, until it shall not be known 
or recognized as the right of any man to hold 
his brother in unwilling bondage. 
And what are the means which shall be em- 
ployed to bring about a reform so decided and 
so desirable? If we glance at the exciting 
scenes in Congress, ih inquire what are the 
causes of the disturbances which for a few 
years past we have witn we are told that 
it is slavery, and sectiona prejudices and 
jealousies; and these have been carried to 
such an extent that Union lovers have trem- 
bled, and declared that our Union and country 
must succumb to the pagnicious influences of 


fanatics. ‘ 
During a few years past, the subject of sla- 
very has received more attention than it ever 
has before. Indeed, much has been accom- 
plished in the face of those to whom the insti- 
tution is so dear. RS ge exciting: scenes which 
attended the downfall of slavery in those States 
joini rps non-slave 
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Why secession councils and conyentions? If 
our cause is not making, nor is likely to make, 
advancement, why are we worthy of notice / 
We are told by Union loverg to let slavery 
alone. They are not unwilling to admit that 
it is an évil; but they tell us not to interfere— 
that it will by and by outgrow itself. The 
history of the past does not sustain this as- 
sertion, Nay, the very assertion carries with 
itself disproof. Is it at all certain that the im- 
portation of slayes would have ceased sponta- 
neously, without prohibition? On the con- 
trary, it became necessary to employ the most 
stringent measures in the prosecution of those 
who were engaged in this traffic, ere the whirl 
of African emigration could possibly be check- 
ed. Let it sleep, however, if you please, and 
it can hardly be expected to decrease or di- 
minish. 

We believe that we can only answer the 
demands of justice by setting before the world, 
in a true and proper light, the wrongs and 
wickedness of slavery. Nor can we be weary 
in well doing, since it is our belief that the 
country demands every effort in behalf of the 
poor, the neglected, and the down-trodden. 
Acting under the guidance of such motives, we 
are determined to press forward. Looking the 
enemy straight in the face, we shall encounter 
and surmount every obstacle, so long as we 
are animated with life. Our appeal is to 
Christians and men. We believe that we are 
subserving the truest interests of humanity, 
and we look for our reward when the Judge 
of all the Earth shall say—“[ was an hun- 
gered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in; naked, and ye clofhed me; I 
was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me.” J. B. C. 


- —————————— LAT SOS A CTS 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, B. C., 
have now ready for delivery 


MANUEL PEREIRA; 


oR, 
THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


WITH 
Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 


Written in Charleston, 8. C., by F. C. Adams. 


HE above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica. Prico—in paper, 50 
conts; muslin, 75 cents. he usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre- 
paid, any distance under 3,000 miles, for 61 cents. 
The above work is a delineation of the scenes and 
incidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of the British brig Jan- 
son, in the jail of Charleston, 8S. C. 
The following notice of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17: 
“The above is the title of a work now in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by which her citizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon their 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ad- 
vance of its publication, and find that it gives a life- 
like picture of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wrecked condition 





when brought into the port of Charleston, 8. C.; to- 
gether with the imprisonment of Pereira, several sea- 
men belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain offi- 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things that eall 
for correction at their own hands, with a foree that 
cannot be mistaken. The work is written by one who 
has taken a prominent part in the affairs of the South, 
and eannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
commercial man, and philanthropist.” 

Any newspaper inserting the above advertisement, 
and sending a copy containing it to Buell & Blanch- 
ard, Washington, D. C., will have a copy of the work 
sent it, postagé paid. Address 

BUELL & BLANCHARD, Washington, D. C. 


Will be Published during the Month of March, 
THE WORKS OF 
HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 
EpItrep By GrorGe E. Baxter. 
Three Volumes Octavo. Price—$2.50 per Vol. 


T has been well said that there is no living Ameri- 
can statesman whose works embody so much that 
will fix and reward the attention of the student, the 
statesman, and the philanthropist, as those of Gov- 
ernor Seward. To the general reader—to those who 
wish to know who and what Governor Seward is, and 
especially to all who desire to obtain a complete his- 
tory of the State of New York for the last quarter of 
a century—these volumes will be of the highest in- 
terest. 
Popular Education in all its phases; Internal Im- 
provements, embracing the entire history of the ori- 
in, completion, and proposed enlargement of the 
rie canal, and of the New York and Erie and other 
railroads; Slavery, its rights and prerogatives, the 
duties and obligations of the free States in regard to 
it; the Public Land Question, with a history and 
discussion of the Anti-Rent troubles in this State; 
Crime and its penalties, including a review of several 
of the most exciting criminal cases that bave ever 
occurred in our State; Political Economy, in its 
adaptation to our national condition, &., &c., have 
all been discussed with a freedom, vigor, and clear- 
ess, seldom if ever equalled. 

All the great questions which now agitate the pub- 
lic mind—the Fugitive Slave Law, the Annexation 
of Cuba, the Maintenance of the National Honor, the 
Protection of American Rights, &., &., are all so 
treated as to shed light upon the discussions of the 
day, and afford information to all who wish to under- 
stand or discuss them. 
Governor Seward’s Correspondence, much of it 
having been written with no thought of publication, 
will be found particularly interesting and instructive, 
illustrating as it does the warmth with which he holds 
many of his peculiar opinions. 
The Notes on New York, which occupy nearly two 
hundred pages of the second volume, form a com- 
plete history of the State from its first settlement to 
the commencement of his administration. His record 
of the proceedings to form the different Constitutions 
of the State, as well as of the straggles and triumphs 
of the great Canal enterprise in the Legislature, is 
exceedingly valuable. These Notes may be com- 

ared, not unfavorably, with those of Jefferson on 
Virginia. 
For vigor and beauty of style, we are confident 
these volumes will be deemed a valuable acquisition 
to the best specimens of American eloquence. 
In the execution of the mechanical portion of the 
work, it is the intention of the Publisher that noth- 
ing shall be left to be desired. 
A fine portrait of Governor Seward will be prefixed 
to the first volume; an engraving of his birthplace, 
in Florida, N. Y., to the second volume; and ono of 
his present residence, at Auburn, N. Y., to the third 
volume—engraved in the best style of the art. 

J. §. REDFIELD, Publisher, 

110 and 112 Nassau street, New York. 


Contents of Vol. I—Biographical Memoir. Speech- 
es and Debates in Senate of New York. Speeches 
and Debates in Senate of United States: Freedom in 
the Now Territories —in District of Columbia — in 
New Mexico—in Europe; French Spoliations; Kos- 
suth; Exiles of Ireland; American Steam Naviga- 
tion; Survey of Arctic and Pacific Oceans; The Fish- 
eries; Father Mathew; Sir John Franklin; Amin 
Bey; New York Mint; Peon Slavery; the Public 
Lands; Internal Improvements; FugitivoSlave Law ; 
Catlin’s Indian Gallery, &c. Forensic Arguments: 
The Freedom of the Press, Cooper vs. Greeley; De- 
fence of William Freeman; Patont Cases; Fugitive 
Slave Law, &c., &c. 

Contents of Vol. 11.—Notes on New York. Annual 
Mossagos to the Legislature—1839, 1840, 1841, 1842; 
Internal Improvements; Enlargement of Canal; 
Railroads; Education ; Immigration; Legal Reform ; 
The Currency; Free Banking; Prison Discipline; 
Anti-Rent Troubles, &c., &c. Special Messages: Vir- 
ginia Slave Case; Georgia do.; McLeod Case; Sup- 
pressed Veto Message of Now York Begiatey Law, 
&ec., &. Official Correspondence: Virginia Contro- 
versy; McLeod do.; Letters to Gen. Harrison, Daniel 
Webster, Jobn Quincy Adams, &c., &e. Pardon Pa- 
pers: Case of Thomas.Topping, John C, Colt, Benja- 
min Rathbun, Xc., &e. 

Contents of Vol. III. —Orations and Discourses: 
Eulogy on Lafayette, 1834—on Henry Clay—on Dan- 
iel Webster —on A. H. Buell; Oration on Daniel 
O’Connell; Oration on John Quincy Adams, &c., &o. 
Occasienal Speeches and Addresses: The Union, 1825 ; 
For Greece, 1827; Sunday Schools, 1839; Cleveland 
Ss h, 1848; Internal Improvements, &c., de. Po- 
litical Writings: Addresses of Political Conventions, 
&e., 1824, 1831, 1832, 1834, 1837, 1844, &e., do. Gen- 
eral Correspondence: Letters from Europe. 

Feb. 24—6t 
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AUSTRALIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
ee in magnificent new steamship GOLD. 

EN AGE, 3,000 tons, will be dispatched for Port 
Philip, Melbourne, and Sydney, Australia, about the 
15th of June. This steamship is of the size and 
strength, and in every way equal to the Collins line 
of steamers, being 300 fect in length, 43 feet beam, 
and 32 feet hold. She is double diagonally braced, 
with iron bars, and every ah, ac that experi. 
ence and science can suggest hes been adopted. Her 
accommodations for first, second, and third class pas- 
sengers are belicyed to be superior to any steamer 
ever built. Her model is unequalled, and it is confi. 
dently expected that she will make the trip from New 
York to Australia within 50 days, stopping only at 
the Cape of Good Hope to coal. Passengers may re- 
ly that evory attention will be paid to their wants, 
and that the ship will be liberally supplied with every 
comfort. An experienced surgeon will be attached 
to the ship. ; 

Rates of Fare. ~i@rst cabin, \adies saloon, $375; 
first cabin, upper saloon, $350; second cabin, lower 
saloon, $275; third class, forward, $200. Children 
under twelve years of age, half price. Eight cubic 
feet of baggage allowed each passenger, not exceed. 
ing 200 pounds in weight. Books are now open. A 
remittance of one half the amount will secure a berth - 
balance to bo paid within 30 days before the timo of 
sailing. For freight or passage, apply at the office of 
the Company, or to J. HOWARD & SON, 

March 24—15t Agents, 34 Broadway, N. York. 


MARLBORW’ HOTEL. 


TS en HOUSE. JENKR ¥ PARES, Ny 
229 Washington street, Boston. C. W. JENKS. 
1. & PARKS 
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SULDL ERS’ CLAIMS, pe 
| AM still engaged iu the prosecution cf claims againstthe 

Government. Such of the soldiers of the Mexican war 
or their heirs, as have filed claims to bounty land, and had 
them suspended or rejected, or who have not applied, will do 
well to open a correspondence with me, as I can obtain their 
land in a:most every instance. There are about 15,000 such 
claims on file in the Pension Office neatly every onc of which 
i can have allowed if anthorized to act for the claimant, 4 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 

Og Suspended claims under act of September 28, 1860, 
also successfully prosecuted, and no fee will be charged in 
“~ case unless iand ie procured. Address 

apt, A. M.GARGEWER, Washington. D © 








AVERY'S SEWING MACHINES, 


Price only $25!— Patented October 19, 1852. 
HiS machine is acknowledged by all who have nsed it 
to be superior to that of any other sewing machine ever 

invented, for its simplicity, compactnen2, the beauty and 
strength of its stitch, and its cheapness. {t weighs absat 
25 pounds, and costs only from $25 to $30 It will work 
neatiy, With the emailest thread, the finest muslin, cam- 
bric, ur silk, as well as linen, woollen, and cotton goods, and 
all kinds of leather. It is so simple that a child of ten 
years of age can understand and work it rapidly, without 
any danger of ite getting out of order. and can do tke work 
of more than twenty seamstresees muh better in every re- 
spect than it can be done by hurd. The stitches are inde- 
pendent of each other—so much 0, that if every other 
atitoh is cut, the seam stil! holds good and strong. It is 
unlike and much better thanany other sewing machine ever 
invented. This machine is peculiarly adapted to family 
use, as it will do all kinds of sewing, and, when known, will 
be generally introduced into fz milies. 

The Avery Sewing Machine Company have perfected 
their arrangements for manufacturing on the largest scale, 
and will supply any number of machines at the shortest 
notice. Orders addreseed to CHARLES N#TPLETON, 
251 Broadway, New York, will receive prompt attention 

Dec. 30-—6mif 





ABOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 
T. Gruupert & Co.'s New York Ware-rooms 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 
site Broadway Bank and Theatre, 
HERE the largest assortment of Pianos with and 
without the celebrated Improved Afvlian, may be 
found—all of which bave the metallic frame. and are war- 





-ranted to stand anyclimate,and give entire satisfaction 


and will be sold at great bargains. Ly an exwerience of 
sight years, tesulting in many important improvements, the 
lian has been brought toa perfection uttained dy no 
others. {early 2,000 Afoliane have been appiied, and the 
demand is repidly increasing. Kiegant Boudoir or Cottage 
Pianos, convenicat for small rooms. T.G. & Co.'s Pianos 
are aamitted to be superior to all others, owing to their 
firmness and long standing in tune. Prices same es at the 
manufactory. Dealers supplied at lilera! discounts. EK. H. 
Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of Musie and Ine 
struction Books, furnished at this store at wholessie. 
HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 


Constantly on liand, an extensive acaortment of second 
haad Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany cases, varyirg in 
prices from $30 to $159. Second hand Molian Pianos, fiom 
$200 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $300 to $700. Prince & 
Co’s Melodeons, from $25 to $90. Carhart’s, $55 to $90. 
Guitars, from $10 to $75. &e., ke. Sept. 16—ly 


THE OXYGEN LAMP. 

HE subscribers would respectfally inform the pubiis 

that they are the sole manufacturers for the original 
Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented by D. Kinnear, Feb. 
4th, 1851. This lamp has been hefore the public for three 
yeara, during which time there have been over cne hundred 
thougand sold, and it bas received three first premiuma and 
two diplomas. 
The subscribers have now on hand at their shop in Circle- 
ville, Ohio, fifteen thousand of these lamps. which are ready 
f.z all orders that may be received. In prices we «ffer great 
inducements to Dry Goods aud Hardware merchants, Tin- 
men, Pedlare, &c. 

We caution the public againat all imitations of this lamp, 
as we intend prosecuting all infringements of either mana- 
facturer, vender, or user. 

Persons who will make the selling of this lamp their eole 

business, may realize handsome profits, as the success of cur 

agents testify. 

Rights for twenty-six different States for sale. 
RICHARDSON & BROTHERLIN, 

Nov. 4—6m 


Circleville, Ohio. 
REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY REGISTRA: 
TION OFFICE, 

HE undersigned have opened an Office for the Registra- 

tion of Real Estate and other property, negotiating 
Sales, Loans, Exchanges, raising of Companies, &c. 
throughout the different States; and are appointing local 
agents in all the different countics 
Applications are entered in the Register, and placed on 
the fi es designated for their locality, open to the examina- 


















tion of all, free of charge, ani .nust be accompanied with a 
Registration Fee of $1, the receipt of which wil! be ac- 
knowledged. Commissions on Sales, Exchanges, &o., two 
per cent,; and other matters, requiring special negotiation, 
subject to special agreement. 
As the Agency does not propose to sell, but negotiate and 
send purchasers to the owners, no special autherity ia re- 
quisite; but when a sale by the Agency is desired, authori- 
ty must be given. 
The business of the Agency is published extensively 
through the Press and by Circulars, in all parts of this 
country, and ia Europe, where we expect one of our firm 
will for the present reside, and where also we chall have 
agents in the principal ports of embarkation ; and special 
efforte are made to induce Capitalists, immigrants and oth- 
ers, to examine the Register and Files of the Agenes. 
BRONSON, KNAPP, & CO., Real Estate and 
Preperty Brokers, No. 116 Broadway, N. Y. 

Refer to Courtlandt Palmer, Esq , No. 177 Broadway, New 
York; Hon. Alwin Bronson, Oswego, N. ¥.; Gov. Wood, 
and ex Gov. Ford, Ohio; Hon. K. W. Thompson, Ind ; 
Hon. D. A. Noble and Hon. J. R. Williams, Mich.; Hon. 
Robert Smith, J1.; Hon. J. K. Underwood, Ky.; Hon. A. 
C. Dodge, Iowa ; Hon. J. D. Doty, Wis. san. 27~—3m 
STAMMERING CUR ED—ELOCUTION TAUGHT, 
R. COMSTOCK’S Vocal Gymnasiwm, Philade'phia, 
which has been in successful operation for more than 
twenty years, is designed for the Promotion of Health, the 
Cure of Stammering, and the Correction of Lisping and 
other Defective Articulation, as well as for Improvemeut in 
Elocution. Address A. COMSTOCK, M.D. 

No. 102 Mulberry strect, Philfide!phia. 
PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of the American Phonelit 
Alphabet, the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
the world, because it is the only @!phabet that has a dis- 
tinct letter for every articnJate sound, and signs for acoent, 
inflection, and intonation. Dr. C. has published, in this al- 
phabet, his System of Elocution, $1; the New Testament, 
$1.25; the first book of Pope’s Homer's Tliadl, with copious 
notes, 50 cents; My Kittle Geography, 25 cents ; anda nom 
ber of other worke.. Ans 12. 

8, M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
———- ADVERTISING AGENTS, are the 
agents for the Nutional Bra, and are authorised to re 
ceive advertisements and snbscriptions for us at the lowest 
rates. Their receipts are regarded as payments. Theit 
offices are at New York, 122 Nassau street. 
June 24 Roaton. 10 State atreet 
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A. M, GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C., 


TTENDS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of As- 
counts before the several Depattments of the Governmen®, 
References. Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D, W Batt 
Pennsylvania ; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin, Hon. Ellis Lew Ms 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armo, aos 
Pennsylvania; Dr.@. Bailey, Editor National Era; on 
accounting officers generaily. June 5—6r 


+) RE 2 ow ae 
“BE DAYS UF DRINKING WINE FORGOT.” 
ILLSON’S Temperance House end Botanic — 
Store. By Dr. J. T. WILLSON. Counmodions 8 , 
bling and tame hay. ®ast end of Main street, Jackson 
Michigan, fifty rode east of the Kailrosd Depot. Dee. 








MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 62 William street, Boom No. 12. 


HIS Ageucy is establiehed for the purchase and sale, o2 
* pendes. wrre of unimproved mines und mining tock 
companies organized and at work. ,Also, fox furnishing the 
kinds of machinery and mining tools, as ordere’. / wh ~ “ 
chemical analysie 0: otes aud other substances, a8 fors aol 
ed from any part of the country. A printe¢ circular, e =| 
fall explanations, will be sent in po a adn post P 

: office é 

a — Seige PR BARBOUR & 00. 








NORTH & PRESCOTT, a 
TTORNEYS and Counselfors at Law. and a ee. 
Chancery, St. Anthony Faljs, Minnceota "ere 

Dec. 16—yg John W. North. Georg: W- P 4 wai oe 


CARD. No. 8 

SAAC ROBERTS, Desler in Kesl Estate. Oflice, “>, 
Union Buildings, Norristown, Pennsylve ala; an0 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. a or 
B. E. BORDEN, oo 


A Tren EY and Counsellor at Law, Woonsooke 63m 














A LARGE Weekly Journal of sixteen pages, edited by 

Richard Storrs Willis, and which the best ica) 
composers and writere in thie country make their medium 
of communication with the public, contains, during the 
year, 208 pages (or $25 worth) of the very best music of 
all kinds: also, brilliant and instrasctive 6 on Masic ; 
&. complete course of familiar Instruction in Harmony. 
which anybody can understand; a vast amount of attract 
ive musical reading, anecdotes, and sketches * celebrated 

mos! 4, J 


ORMSBEES MINIATURE HOUSE, 
203 Washington, corner of Bromficlé srrett, 


PATENT R 
DAGUERREOTYPES PHOTOTY? ES, 
CABOTYPES— a, 


Largest in the 


ston 


June 3—ly 





mu of musical and 
rtera tibielnes py grew tlt publications and perform. 
and the very pick and cream of Musical News, 





N y, and Incident, both foreign and domestic; the 
whole forming the most complet valuable record of 
Musical Art it is possible to obtain. wante of Country 


not living near music stores, are especially attended to 
Taras —One copy, $2; two copies, $5; five copies, $10, 

and a posden snilog ae aclub of five, gets an extra copy 
wnt Wotan fines marron 

New . 
2% Anotaer L Younnant The subscribere 
y Musical Gazetia, na, 
con! 


















: sy. 
ESOTERIC ANTHRUPOLOG bie 
Y T. L. Nichols, M. D., Port Chester. on Lore : 
cipal of the American Hydropatbic Insti a 
volume, 16mo, about 450 pages, nearly 100 coy - 
A comprehensive and confidentia! treatise woe é : 
funetions, passional attractions and ee np 
false conditions and the most intimate relat vem 
women; anatomical, physiclogical, psycholog’ ~ me eepecil” 
cal obstetrical, and hydro therapeutical; trea of the 1s 
ly, and with fullness and fidelity of intustration,  partarl: 
and sses of generation, gestation, —~ ’ 
tion, and lactation. This work, intenwe’ 
private book of study and reference, and 2 ful ae eré ot 
consultations, will not be we ps ol 
agents; bat will be sént by mail, post paic, o Dee. 23m 
doliar, by the author. 
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‘ov. 4—3m 
NY PAXTON, ie 
Counsellor at Law, s24 f 
Al ‘Chancery, Codie, Harrison evunty, Obie. 7” 
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